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CHAPTER X. 
no! 


With lips wide parted for the sounds which strove 
Th vain to reach their avenue, a vow 
Of never-resting warfare. 


Lots looked at her cynical admirer to see if he 
Were jesting. But no, he was in earnest. The 
intelligence he brought was from a good source, 
and he undoubtedly believed it. 

“ How did Paul die?” she asked. 

.“ He straggled from his party en route for 
tue Elburz and fell into the hands of a horde of 
Msurrectionists. His companions, compelled to 
seek their own safety, fled, but they saw him 
cutdown. You will have the full account to- 
morrow.” 

. Is there no hope ?” 

be ote Mercy with these wild tribes is un- 
ene and it seems too that Paul Legarde is 
‘lone to blame for the mishap. He chose to 
H Y away in spite of advice to the contrary. 

adit been otherwise we might have made a 
Warrel out .of his death.” 
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* Poor Paul,” replied Lois. 

“You miss him keenly,” said Cater Wad- 
more, drily. ‘I hope you won’t break that 
convenient heart of yours.” 

«For no man,” Lois replied. 
broken at all it would be shattered now. 
you anything more to say to me ?” 

“No,” he replied, after a minute’s reflection. 
“TI don’t think [ have. I suppose you will not 
adhere to your idea of going to Constantinople ?” 

**T cannot tell what I may do,” she replied. 

«But if you alter your mind it will set people 
talking,” he hinted. 

“What do I care for their chatter ?”’ she 
answered, passionately. ‘‘They may tear my 
good name to tatters if it pleases them. I dare- 
say you will give them all the assistance in your 
power.” 

“No, Lois. I quarrel with you to your face, 
but Ido not injure you behind your back, 
thereby reversing the order of social tactics. So 
you will remain in England.” 


«V, 


“Tf it could be 
Have 


“Then I shall see you again in a little while. 
Ihave a little business that calls me away to the 
Continent for a month or so. After that I 
hope we shall be much together.” 

She did not answer him, and they parted with 
adistant bow. After he was gone Lois hastened 
to her room, dismissed her maid, and spent half 
an hour in a paroxysm of weeping over the fate 
of Paul Legarde. In the evening she heard a 
confirmation of the story in the streets. The 
men and boys with the papers were crying out 
the news: 

“Murder of an English gentleman—Mister 
Legarde—in Pershar. Full particulars.” 

** So ends my one dream of love,” sne said, as 





she bathed her eyes to wash away all trace of 
tears. “With him I am sure I might have 
been happy, and he might have made a good 
woman of me perhaps, but now—well, I do not 
know what I shall be, and I do not care to think 
of a possible future.” 

Cater Wadmore was not going to the Con- 
tinent but to Haganhangh, and a few days after- 
wards heand the colonel left town. Meanwhile 
Beaumont had been informed of the news from 
Persia, and had recalled his application for 
leave, and to Mrs. Haverland a warning to keep 
the intelligence from Vida was sent down by her 
husband. All papers bearing any reference to 
it were carefully hidden away at Haganhaugh. 

The event made no great sensation except in 
his own circle. 

Paul Legarde was not a man of public eminence 
and his position with the Embassy was not suffi- 
ciently defined to warrant the Government 
taking the matter up very seriously. A question 
was asked in Parliament and answered by the 
Foreign Secretary. ‘The Government,” he 
said, “regretted the death of the unfortunate 
gentleman, and the Persian authorities had also 
expressed theirindignation. Everything would 
be done to punish the offenders, and at a future 
date all correspondence on the subject would, if 
required, be laid upon the table.” 

And that was the last that was heard of Paul 
Legarde in public. 

The arrival of Cater Wadmore at Haganhaugh 
excited the greatest alarm and disgust in the 
breast of Vida. The revelation made by Beau- 
mont of the speculator’s intentions was still too 
fresh in her memory, and she feared he had 
come down there with the object of pressing his 
mest objectionable suit. 
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But her fears were speedily allayed. He was | 
ordinarily courteous to her, as he would have 
been to a stranger, but his manner was almost | 
cold, particularly so when by chance they hap- 
pened to be alone for a few minutes. In 80 
large a house, scantily occupied, such meetings 
were inevitable, they met in the drawing-room, 
in the corridors the picture gallery, and in the 
grounds. On these occasions he never did more 
enan exchange a few words with her, 

And thus the crafty man of the world lulled 
the suspicions of Vida to sleep. 

Most of his time he spent cleseted with the 
colonel, and all day long messages were travel- 
ling from Haganhaugh to London, and others 
returning by the modern time annihilator the 
electric wire. Something of importance wasim- 
pending, and with his efforts to conceal itthe 
colonel could not hide from those he loved the 
sad truth that anxiety was bearing him down. 

He was growing thin and haggard, and when 
alone was always in musing mood. When 
caught in one of these by Mrs. Haverland or 
Vida he would, on being spoken to, start like 
one from sleep and gaze around him im a bewil- 
dered fashion. 

Mrs. Haverland asked him to confide in her, 
but he told her there was nothing to confide. 
A hitch or two had taken place in the companies 
in which he had put his money, but the getting 
right again was only a question of time. 

““Wadmore will put everything right,” he 
would say. ‘“ He has promised to do it, and he 
is a man of his word.” 

It‘ was this perpetual allusion to the arch 
mover in these speculations that made Mrs. Ha- 
veriand uneasy. She had no faith in the man, in- 
stinctively she knew he was not honest, but 
she had no one to whom she could confide her 
fears. 

The colonel was in no frame of mind to have 
additional doubt cast upom hig prospects, and 
Vida had her own trouble to bear. So the 
brave littl woman hid her fears in her heart 
and gave to others the consolation she so sadly 
needed herself. 

A fortnigot sped by and Cater Wadmore was 
still at Haganbaugh. Insensibly he bad led 
Vida to endure his society, and from speaking 
afew words when they met he drew her on to 
occasional conversations of considerable length. 
Lie invariably kept to business matters and 
spoke hopefully and even boastfully of the good 
future in store for himself and the colonel. 

The power Vida had over him increased. He 
Gweit upon her rare beauty in secret and was 
ready to seli his soul to gain her. He was ever 
picturing ber as his wife, in his power, his own, 
and his coarse nature grew feverish with hasty 
Gesire. ut through all he was cautious. He 

ind as he thought sure steps to win 


She had 
ind at last that Beaumont had 


ia had ceased to fear him. 
settled in her 
heen mistaken. He must have misjudged the 


man and drawn tr 
ordinary w 
common): 
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ne sometin 


‘ conclusions from a few 

s of adwiration, suck as she knew 

i from the lips of mex. 

a feeling of security she allowed 
us friendship with Cater Wadmore 

when he came into her presence 
= found his society not only tolerated 
but encouraed. 

One evening they were together in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘lhe colonel had gone down to the 
post-office to despatch a telegram he would not 
trust to other hands than his own, and Mrs. 
Haverland, had not returned from the village, 
whither she had gone to cali apgn two or three 
sick people she had under her especial care. So 
these two were alone. 

“A charming evening, Miss Haverland,” said 
Cater W admore, “ how calm and peaceful are all 
toings here.” 

“Haganbauch is always ebarming,” she 
said, “ even when there are great etorms about 
is always seems to me that we are favoured, 
and the winds not so rough here as: elsewhere.” 

“T have ro home,” said’ Wadmore, with a 
hypocritical sigh, “nor ever had a-plaee worthy 
oi the name.” 

“ Surely that is your own fan]t,” said Vida. | 





“In part,” he said. “I could of course geta 
home and’ make it as resplendent with pictures | 


| and upholstery as any place in England, but of 


what would that avail? 
ALONE.” 

He was not looking at her, nor was he appa- | 
rently speaking to gain her especial attention. | 
With a well-assumed ruminating air he gave | 
vent to what he professed tobe his desires. | 

“Tam tired of the bustle and confusion of | 
money-making,” he went on, “I want a home— | 
I must have it. Of late I have been almost 
bowed down with anxiety.” 

«<I trust all is well with my father’s ventures ?” 
said Vida, anxiously. 

He did not answer her immediately but seemed 
to be struggling to keep back something. 

She repeated her question. 

“ We have had a little bad mews to-day,” he 


I could not enjoy it, 


| for the littie time you will remain. 





aid, “and my chief grief is that it concerns | 


s 

something in which the colonel alone is imvolved. 
I have not touched it, and he did so against my 
advice.” 

«What would follow if your worst fears are 
fulfilled ?’’ 

Vida put the question calmly although her 
heart was fiercely throbbing and the shadows 
of a hundred evils uprising before her. Again 
he hung fire with his answer, but an impatient 
exclamation on her part drew it from him. 

“Unless the colonel has greater means that 
Iam acquainted with,” he said, “it will ruin 
him.” 

«Ruin him !”’ 

«He could barely mect the demands that may 
be made upon him. But do not be alarmed, Miss 
Haverland, no great venture is ewer ‘carried 
successfully through without oceasional clouds 
in the horizon.” 

Oh! do not deceive me,” said Vida, with 
tears in her eyes. “If you know the worst tell 
me what it is.” 

“I know nothing for certain as yet,” he an- 
swered, “and I cannot think there will be any 
such catastrophe as I may unwittingly have 
led you to fear. And indeed if it does come I 
can tide your father over it amd set him high 
and dry again.” 

She turned her beautiful eyes, swimming with 
the tears of gratitude, upom him, and without 
a thought of leading him on laid her taper hand 
upon his arm. 

He felt the touch and his strong frame 
quivered with secret joy. 

“ How shall I thank you, Mr. Wadmore, you 
whom I must in honesty confess I have often 
secretly mistrusted ?” 

“T am content if you will trust me now, Miss 
—Haverland. Vida,’ he could hold his secret 
no longer and the words rolled from his lips as 
his eyes lighted up with the fire of passion, 
“trust me with yourself—I love you, have loved 
you from the moment we met. Iam rich. I 
can build up the fortunes of you and yours. I 
hold the keys to the gates of wealth and can 
make the fortunes of whom I choose. Vida— 
Vida, you must not turn from me. I cannot let 
you go until you have said that which will make 
my life happy.” 

She had sprung up and he had seized her hand 
and held it in his strong grasp. Her face was 
rigid, but scorn flashed from her eyes as she 
sought to wrench her hand free. 

«Let go your hold of me, sir.” 

“T will not until you tell me you will be my 
wife.” 

«* Never—I loathe, detest you! I would walk 
the streets beggared and barefooted rather than 
live in a palace with you.” 

“Ts that your answer ?” he demanded, as his 
cheeks grew sallow and his brow turned black 
as night. 

i 

“Irrevocable ?” 

“Yes. Let go my hand or I will call the ser- 
vants and have you thrust from the house.” 

He let go his hold, but still barred her way to 
the door. 

“Only one moment, Miss Haverland,” he 
said. ‘‘ You have declared you would sooner be 
a beggar than my wife. Do you really. mean 
in?” 


“Ido,” 

« Then a beggar you shall be—you and yours, 
I will see that you areall dragged down to the 
streets. Makethe most you can of Haganhaugh 
Ere the 
summer is out it will be in the hands of another, 
Adieu.” 

He stood aside, and Vida, quivering with 
suppressed excitement, hastened from the room, 
ran upstairs, and locked herself in her boudoir. 
Then she lay down to think of what she had 
heard. 

Could it be true that ruin to her father was 
impending? Or wasit merely a trick of this 
man to tell her so with the hope of extracting from 
her the promise he sought? If it were true was 
it not her duty to have sacrificed herself for 
those around her ? 

She shuddered at the idea, but what had she 
to live for if not for others? Paul Legarde was 
lost to her for ever. She had not heard th: 
story of his death, but he was virtually dead to 
her. Why not offer herself wp to save her 
father and his home if Cater Wadmore had not 
lied ? 

So ran her thoughts under the reaction that 
came over her, and if Wadmore had been near 
her he might have gained his ends, but he had 
already turned his back on Haganhaugh. 

Before leaving he wrote a note, which he en- 
trusted to Vida’s maid for delivery. 

Vida received it safely and found the contents 
were as follows: 


«TI spoxe hastily to-night. I am a passionate- 
man and frequently forget myself. You must 
forgive me, and I seek now to expiate my sin 
by leaving Haganhaugh. Spare me with your 
friends. Carzr Wapmorsr.” 

“So it was all a falsehood,” said Vida, in 
triumph. “He flees from the eonsequence of 
telling it. Lethim go. I will forget him and 
the insult he has been guilty of:. Mo good would 
come of my img to my father. A quarrel 
with such a man would debase him.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANOTHER COMPACT. 


Words are for light leves, that svread their films 
O glossy threads, which while the air is serene 
Hang gracefuily and sparkle in the sun 

Of fortune. 


Tue abandonment of the journey to Constan- 
tinople harmonised with the desires of Lady 
Lawstocke, and she was further gratified by 
Lois consenting to go to Brighton in the sum- 
mer when fashionable people of the higher order 
are elsewhere. 

But there are always fashionable people of 4 
sort at Brighton. That fortunate seaside town 
has the enviable advantage of a season that 
begins on the first of January and ends on the 
thirty-first of December, and in summer there 
is alwaysin it a crowd of people who are ALMOST 
in society andare glad to get anyone with atitle 
inside their houses. 

So the season and the place suited Lady Law- 
stocke. She would be sure to be sought after 
and entertained and have many opportunities to 
show her skill at whist, a pursuit she always 
found pleasant and profitable. Lois: consented 
to go because it was now a matter of indifference 
to her whithersoever she went. ” 

“TI think apartments at the upper end ot 
Preston Street will suit us,” said the old lady- 
on the way down. “We shall get them for 
half the money we should have to pay els 
where.” 

“Preston Street will suit meas well as any 
other,” said Lois, indifferently. ‘Poverty 15 4 
thing that won’t be shirked, I suppose.” y 

“There are many monered men down at this 
time of year,” her mother hinted. 

“Let me rest for a little while, I shall not 
trouble you long,” said Lois. “I have beet 
thinking over in my own mind whether I shal 
marry a certain man, and I think I wil, but be 
is abroad at present.” 
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«Cater Wadmore.” 

«He is nor abroad,” said Lady Lawstocke. 
“Mrs. Darrell told me she went down ona fly- 
ing visit to her daughter with him in the train. 
He and the colonel were going to Hagan- 
baugh.” 

“To Haganhaugh ?” echoed Lois, with eyes 
flaming. ‘The false scoundrel! He has gone 
to make love to that white-faced cat!” 

«As any other man might do now that Paul 
Legardeis dead.” 

“ Paul, dead or living, was no matter to her; 
she had lost him. You may shrug your shoul- 
ders, but I know it is true. However, I don’t 
want to quarrel just now. If he marries 
her: ¥ 

Lady Lawstocke was perfectly terrified at the 
expression of her daughter’s face, and, trembling, 
sought refuge behind an illustrated paper. Lois 
said no more, and in silence they performed the 
rest Of the journey. 

They found apartments to suit them in Pres- 
ton Street, and the landlady sent their names 
at once to the office of the Visitor’s Guide, so 
that next morning all Brighton knew of their 
arrival. 

Two or three friends of their own standing, 
with houses at Hove, called in the afternoon, 
and in a day or two they were in the vortex of 
the society then honouring the place with its 
presence. 

Lois soon became a recognised belle and was 
universally admired, especially by the sons of 
Israel who gather together at Brighton in the 
summer. ‘They have an intense love of the 
beautiful, and in a penurious way are furious 
gallants, willing to give their time to wooing, 
and are lavish in their professions of love. But 
they like a wife with money. 

Everybody knew the Lawstockes were poor, 
and so the men were only indefinite in their 
attentions. Such as they were they pleased 
Lois. She could scarce have lived without at- 
tention, and would, if driven to it, have courted 
the admiration of a fisherman rather than have 
been without a real or affected lover. 

One of her first acts was to write to Cater 
Wadmore, and as the letter was short we give 
it in extenso to show the spirit of it. 





“T HEAR you are at Haganhaugh and so direc 
this letter there. You told me you were going 
to the Continent—an unnecessary falsehood, since 
it was nothing to me whither you went. I sup- 
pose I may congratulate you upon having gained 
the prize your chicanery robbed Paul Legarde 
of. Do you think you could induce Vida to ask 
me to be a bridesmaid? I should like to be 
present on that very interesting occasion. I 
think I should be tempted to put a chill upon 
your felicity. Lots Lawsrocke.” 


The letter reached him and he sent an answer 
back, also characteristic of their strange ac- 
quaintance, that was neither friendship, love- 
waking, nor hatred, but a mixture of ali three. 


“ Dear Lois,—That hot head of yours will get 
you into trouble some day (if your heart were.as 
warm what a treasure of a woman you would 
be), and you are as usual jumping rashly at a 
conclusion. Wait until yousee an announcement 
of my marriage with Vida Haverland before 
you make sure of it. Yours as ever—CaTER 
Wapwors.” 


The next thing she heard of him was that he 
Was coming down to Brighton and intended 
honouring himself by calling upon her, and ina 
few days he appeared, looking the picture of 
health and as handsome a man as the seaside 
Metropolis could boast of. An hour after his 
arfival he encountered Lois driving alone in the 
King’s Road, and by her invitation took a seat at 
her side. 

_ “What has brought you to Brighton ?” she 
inquired. 

“That,which I have found,” he replied. “ You 
Make war upon me and drive me away, but I 
Yield perforce to an irresistible power and return 
to your side as soon as possible.” 

_, 1 make war -upon you—a child casting peb- 
bles ata rock, You are jesting.” 





* No, I am as usual in earnest, and I am here 
to see you.” 

«Have you not been making love to the baby- 
faced Vida ?”’ 

“What is there to be gained by seeking 
warmth at-an empty fire grate? Vida’s heart is 
dull and cold.” 

“You have tested it?” 

“T have seen it, looked on it as a passer-by 
might gaze upon a ruin. Have you the same 
hate for her as ever ?” 

“ The same, it is undying.” 

** Would you like to have a weapon pnt into 
your hands that would ruin the Haverlands?” 

«« Have you one to offer ?” asked Leis. 

* I have,” he replied. 

** And the price ?” 

« Your hand, Lois.” 

She smiled as she turned away and gazed out 
seawards. It was a good jest to think that this 
man was offering a price for what she was only 
too willing to give away. She held him safe, but 
she could not abandon that part of woman’s 
nature within her that puts obstacles in the way 
of even their own happiness. 

**I must have proof,” she said. 

«You shall have it to-day,” he answered. 

“And the whole working placed in my 
hands ?” 

«It shall be as you wish.” 

“Then I accept you, and you may let the 
world know as soon as you please.” 

He smiled in triumph. Failing Vida, the 
woman he admired above all others was Lois, 
and as they progressed along the King’s Road 
he had not failed to see the admiring glances 
cast upon her and the envious stares intended for 
him. It gratified his pride to think that men 
should envy him. 

“And she will give me what I want,” he 
thought, “ a firm standing in society. She is 
@ woman who without birth would work her 
way—with it she may carry me to a title. 
Cater Wadmore, you have done as usual— 
wisely.” , 

At the top of the road he got out, promising 
to call at her address in the evening with certain 
papers that were to show he had not vainly 
boasted She gave him her small hand and 
pressed: his gently, and they smiled upon each 
other as if a true love lay in their hearts. 

But each was fooling the other and their 
union was to be one of policy—about the most 
impolitic form of marriage under the sun, as 
the end of it is invariably a life where all 
things are turned to bitterness. It is a foolish 
voluntary gathering of Dead Sea fruit. 

Cater Wadmore performed his promise. He 
brought to Preston Street the weapons for a 
bitter-minded, violent woman to use against one 
who had never injured her. If Lois had 
reasoned, which angry people will not do, she 
must haye known that Paul Legarde, though 
attracted by her, had never loved her, and that 
without love he would never have married any 
woman. 

On the morrow all Brighton—fashionable 
Brignton—knew of the engagement, and con- 
gratulations poured upon Lois. The women 
envied her and the men whispered among them- 
selves that Cater Wadmore was fortunate in 
being in possession of boundless ‘wealth, for he 
would assuredly need it when he had married 
the magnificent daughter of Lady Lawstocke. 





CHAPTER XII. 
RUIN. 


Yet only giant griefs 
Born or foreshadowed have such power to stir 
The inmost depths within us. 


THE marriage was a hasty one. Both were 
impatient, Lois to make sure of a wealthy 
husband and Cater Wadmore to bind her to him 
as his wife, and so they both played charmingly 
into each other’s hands. <A house was taken in 
town and for acountry seat both were content 
to wait awhile. They had fixed upon a place 
but it could not be occupied by them just yet. 

Two months later they were married in town 


from Lady Lawstocke’s house and Cater Wad- 
more found the money for the splendid break- 
fast that a long list of broken-down Lawstockes, 
impecunious old maids, half-pay captains, and 
friends and acquaintances came to partake of. 

People said, and said truly, that they were a 
handsome pair. The fashionable reporter who 
attended the ceremony and afterwards fared 
sumptuously at her ladyship’s house in the break- 
fast room, in company with the confectioner’s 
head man, was ecstatic in his description of the 
bride, and his heart ached as he thoughi of the 
wealth of the bridegroom in comparison with 
the poor pay he received for very arduous but 
ill-requited labour. 

The speeches were all that could be desired, 
‘and the tears and smiles plentiful. People will 
ery under the influence of champagne if they 
will notecry from any othercause, and the touching 
words of Captain Lawstocke, who spoke of the 
“‘ young people embarking ona road that had no 
end but eternity,” chained together “by the 
sweetly-perfumed roses of a hallowed love,” sent 
two of the bridesmaids imto hysterics. 

Cater Wadmore got up a broken voice for a 
reply, and Lois appeared to be affected, and 
Lady Lawstocke wept, but that was undoubtedly 
the champagne, and so all went well, and the 
happy pair started for the Continent cheered by 
the good wishes of a numerous circle of frienas 
and relations filled with good wine. 

They were away a month and came back with 
the garland of “ sweetly-pertumed roses’ either 
faded or broken. 

She was proud and lofty, and he was in a 
snappish mood when they were set down at Lady 
Lawstocke’s house in Berkeley Street, where 
they were to spend one night prior to taking 
possession of their own home. 

It was just two o’clock when they arrived, and 
they went upstairs to change tueir travelling 
dresses. Before going to his room he had a few 
words to say to bis wife. 

“You are going out this afternoon, I sup- 
pose ?” he said. 

“Fo you think I am mad?” she asked, 
tartly. 

“What I think on that head I may not tell 
you just now,” he rejoined. “I asked you if you 
were going out this afternoon.” 

“Why do you bother me with such a ques- 
tion ?” 

« Because if you do you are nor to go shopping. 
The way you have lavished money abroad has 
run away with all my ready cash.” 

** But not all your petty meanness,” she said. 
** However, I am not going out. Here are some 
letters for us on my table. One for you.” 

He took it and saw that it was in Beaumont 
Haverland’s writing, and a smile of cynicism 
rested on his lips. 

“ Do you want to torture anyone to-day ?” he 
said, after he had read it. “If you do there is 
young Haverland coming to ask me to renew 
that bill. You can teil him what I mean to 
do.” 

“Thank you. Isuppose you are afraid to tell 
him yourself.” 

He ground his teeth with sudden passion, and 
flung the letter from him into the grate. 

« You are the most inconsistent woman I ever 
met,” he said, “‘notning pleases you, and all [ 
do is distorted and_misinterpreted into some- 
thing mean.” 

“ What need is there for distortion or misin- 
terpretation ?” she asked, “when you are ALL 
meanness? You have an idea that spending 
money is true generosity, it is notso? True 
generosity is a thing of the spirit. You have no 
spirit worthy of the name.” 

He turned upon her with an oath and raised 
his hand. She faced him with a calm, steady 
gaze, and hisarm dropped. 

“Tf you do THAT,” she said, “do it but once, 
and it will be the last time. Fray leave me, I 
want a little peace—I have had none for a month 
past.” 

He flung himself from the boudoir in a fury, 
and went to the dressing-room, where he made 
his toilet, declining the assistance of a man-ser- 





vant who volunteered his services. But he vade 
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the man say he was not at home to anybody ex- 
cept Mr. Beaumont Haverland. 

‘It will be some relief,” he muttered, “to 
make another man as miserable as I am.” 

Nemesis was at work very soon after marriage. 
Cater Wadmore was already reaping what he 
had sown. 

A little after three Beaumont sent up his card, 
and Wadmore, after a moment's reflection, bade 
the servant show him up. 

While the man was gone he arranged a table 
so that it would be between them, and put a 
heavy cane within reach. He was slightly pale 
when Beaumont came in. 

“How are you, my dear fellow?” said the 
young cornet, heartily. “You look a little 
fatigued with your journey, but I hope you will 
forgive me bothering you so soon. That bill 
becomes due to-morrow, and I want you to renew 
it.” 

“IT own I cannot,” replied Cater Wadmore, 
with shifting eyes. ‘You see, my dear fellow, 
marriage is expensive—and when one gets a 
wife—in whom one—in & great measure—ah— 
confides—there are some things that—ah—can’t 
be done—in short—it must be met.” 

Beaumont sat steadily looking at him while he 
stuttered through this rather indefinite explana- 
tion, and when he finished allowed halfa minute 
or so to elapse before he broke silence. 

«In case I should not meetit,” he said, slowly, 
“ what will youdo?”’ 

“The bill itself—ah—is in other hands,” re- 
plied Wadmore, getting a little heated and 
worried in his looks. “I generally pay these 
things away, and—ah—when—gone—I have 
done with them. I have paid that away, and in 
the opinion of Mrs. Wadmore——” 

“Don’t drag a lady in, please,” said Beau- 
mont, “this is a business for MEN to discuss.” 

** Ah, just so,” said Wadmore, “I admit that, 
but it was—ah—but just to myself that I should 
offer some explanation of the—ah—peculiar 
situation in which I am placed.” 

«« Did you ever propose to my sister ?”’ asked 
Beaumont, abruptly. 

‘The question was so suddenly put and was 
such an unexpected change of subject that Cater 
Wadmore was taken aback, and his face answered 
for him. 

“T see you did,” said Beaumont, “and she 
refused you. This is your revenge, of course. 
What a cur you are.” 

. “ If you insult me in my own house, or rather 
that of my mother-in-law,” blustered Wadmore, 
**I shall deem it my duty , 

* Pshaw, my good fellow,” interposed Beau- 
mont, contemptuously, “don’t make a fool of 
yourself. I understand you now, and I know 
you will do your best toruin me. I will do my 
best to thwart your amiable intentions. Good 
day.” 

With a magnificent air the handsome Beau- 
mont left the room, leaving behind him an 
aroma of contempt that was decidedly unpaiate- 
able to Cater Wadmore He tried to convince 
himself that he had triumphed, but somehow he 
could not shake off an idea that Beaumont had 
the best of it. 

“But Ill make the proud young puppy 
smart,” he said; “if ever it is known at the 
Horse Guards that he has paper afloat he can- 
not meet he will have to sell out.” 

That evening Beaumont took train for Hagan- 
haugh, having first telegraphed to say he was 
coming. At the station Vida met him with the 
pony carriage, and he saw that her eyes bore 
signs of recent weeping. She tried to hide it 
under a smile of welcome. 

“Tam glad to see you, Beaumont,” she said. 
“you are wanted at Haganhaugh.” 

«‘ Anything wrong there, Vida ?” 

«Papa has been in a distracted state all day, 
but he will not say what is the matter. He has 
been in and out the house in a restless manner, 

walking on the terrace talking to himself, and 
making threatening gestures against somebody 
who I am sure has wronged him. What can it 
be, Beaumont ?” 

“I don’t know, Vida. Everything seems to 
be going wrong. Iam in a fix, and have come 
down to ask for a hundred pounds.” 


, 





“Mamma wanted twenty pounds yesterday 
and could not have it.” 

“What has come to us?” said Beaumont, 
biting his lip nervously. “Surely not absolute 
ruin. Ifso, I know who is at the bottom of it. 
Vida, I have to ask your pardon for some- 
thing.” 

“ Don’t do that, Beaumont,” she said, as they 
turned intothe park, “I cannot have anything 
to forgive.” 

“But you have. I once thought of your 
marrying that cur Cater Wadmore. It is he who 
has got me into this fix. He proposed to you, 
did he not ?” 

“Yes, Beaumont; and if I had married him 
he would have done anything to help us, but I 
was selfish——”’ 

“If you say another word on that head, Vida, 
I will never forgive you,” said Beaumont, 
warmly. ‘I would sooner see you dead—sooner 
we were all dead—than have you tied to such a 
fellow. The shame of having once thought of 
it is enough for me. Here’s our dear mother at 
the door. We can leave Bobbins till the groom 
comes, he won’t runaway.” 

Mother and son greeted each other most affec- 
tionately. Beaumont saw in her eyes the same 
signs apparent in Vida’s,and his young heart 
ached with pain. 

«Where is the colonel ?” he asked. 

In the library, writing,” replied Mrs. Haver- 
land, “go to him. He has need of you.” 

“ Be of good heart, both of you,” said Beau- 
mont, “whatever happens we shall cling to- 
gether. I am strong and can work for you 
all.” . 

He went up to thelibrary, softly turned the 
handle of the doorand entered. The colonel sat 
by the table with a pile of parchment and papers 
before him, and his head buried in his hands. 

Mrs. Haverland and Vida had followed him 
silently as far as the door. They only looked 
in for a moment with anguish on their faces and 
turned away sighing. 

‘* Father!” cried Beaumont. 

The colonel looked up and showed him a face 
furrowed with the plough of carking care, and 
eyes heavy with the weariness of woe. He was 
but the shadow of what he had been six short 
months ago. 

‘Is it Beaumont ?” he asked. “ My dear boy, 
welcome.” 

“ Come, this will not do,” Beaumont said, 
putting his arm affectionately round his father’s 
neck, ‘‘ you are allowing yourself to be worried 
ky things that, after all, may be right.” 

“Things right, my dear boy,” replied the 
colonel, with a passionate x “right, when 
Haganhaugh is no longer mine, and we may be 
driven away from it—to-morrow.” 


(To de Continued.) 











SCIENCE. 


EnamEtuina.—It is stated that Dr. Gehring, 
of Landshutt, has discovered a liquid composi- 
tion which renders all kinds of stoneand cement 
harder than granite, and simulates the aspect 
of the various minerals according to the taste 
of the operator. It is said to beapplicable also 
to the coating of metals, and to be a preserva- 
tive from rust. 

Puotocrapus oF Nesputa”.—Dr. Henry Dra- 
per, the famous discoverer of oxygen in the sun, 
has succeeded in taking a distinct photograph 
of the bright part in the nebule of Orion. The 
mottled appearance of this vast sheet of glowing 
gases has been fixed very well by an exposure 
of fifty minutes. The extreme sensitiveness of 
dry plates over the wet ones, coupled with their 
power of standing a long exposure to the object, 
adapts them for this delicate work, and a new 
field for astronomical research is opened up. 
Nebule are very numerous all over the mid- 
night sky in both hemispheres, and in order to 
get a thorough knowledge of them.it will be 
necessary to keep taking successive photographs, 


| for these worlds in embryo are always altering 


in form and brightness. 





Tur PuotopHone.—Professor Bell has found 
that melted sulphur conducts electricity like 
selenium, but only at temperatures below that 
at which it thickens and becomes dark and 
viscid. Professor Minchin has exhibited a new 
photo-electric’ cell consisting of a vessel of water 
containing a little acid, carbonate of calcium, 
and two tinfoil plates. On allowing a powerful 
light to fall upon one of the plates a current 
was set up in the cell. Professor Minchin has 
not succeeded by this new arrangement in re- 
placing the selenium cell in the photophone. 

Tue Conourn or THE ATMOSPHERE.—From 
various considerations, Mr. W. N. Hartley con- 
cludes that it is highly probable that the ab- 
sorbing substance in the atmosphere is the 
ozone. He also attributes the blue tint of 
the atmosphere to a great extent toozone. The 
blue colour cannot be due to the aqueous vapour 
nor the oxides of nitrogen. 

A VrGcetTaBLE Compass.—Among the wonders 
of the “Wild West” that have recently been 
discovered is a vegetable compass. The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
publishes in its Transactions a report penned by 
General Abford, of the United States army, and 
treating of an extraordinary plant growing 
wild in the States of Oregon and Texas, the 
leaves of which point due north and south, and 
are consequently utilised by belated prairie- 
hunters as convenient substitutes for the mag- 
netic needle. Professor Gray Meehan, who has 
examined specimens of this gifted shrub at the 
request of the association, defines it as a dwarf 
variety of the osier, named Silphium Laciniatum. 
It is a perennial, and attains a maximum height 
of 3 feet 6 inches. The peculiar propensity of 
its foliage is attributed to the fact that both 
surfaces of its leaves display an equal receptivity 
for light. All the other known varieties of the 
Silphium class are characterised by the presence 
on the lower surface of their leaves of from 
twice to thrice as many respiratory vessels as 
are contained in the upper surface, which is 
therefore the more sensitive to light influences 
of the two. But both surfaces of the Lacinia- 
tum are clothed alike with an epidermis excep- 
tionally receptive of light; and, according to 
Professor Meehan, the same instinct of its leaves 
that prompts them to require an equal distri- 
bution of light upon their either surface, causes 
them to assume a vertical position, and to point 
due north and south—one flat of each leaf thus 
facing the east and the other the west. 

VENTILATION OF Coat Mines.—Mr. Plimsoll 
suggests that fire-damp should be withdrawn 
from mines by pipes, just as the water is pumped 
up from the sump. He would make a “sump” 
for gas in the highest part of the roof, and then 
allow the gas to escape from the workings up a 
vertical tube to the sump, whence it would be 
pumped to the surface, and employed for light- 
ing the village. Mr. Plimsoll thinks that such 
a plan would give absolute and immediate con- 
trol to the managers of a pit over any gases 
which might be lurking in the recesses of the 
mine; and he suggests that if his remedy is 
found useless, some scientific or philanthropic 
body should offer a premium of £20,000 for the 
discovery of a means of entirely preventing 
coal-mine explosions. 

Measurement or Sorar Actinism.—M. Dv- 
four describes an apparatus for indicating the 
variations of chemical intensity of the sunlight. 
It has some likeness to Draper’s tithonometer ; 
the principle is, opposing the variable action of 
light on a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, 
with an electric current (of variable intensity, 
and measurable each instant), which by its 
passage causes decomposition of a quantity of 
hydrochloric acid equal to that produced by 
action of the light on the mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen. The apparatus is like a Rum- 
ford differential thermometer. In one bulb is 
some hydrochloric acid solution, with carbon 
electrodes; in the other some sulphuric acid. 
The light acts on the former. One mode of 
measurement is to note the time taken in dis- 
placement of the sulphuric acid column a certain 
distance along the connecting tube, gnd then 
to bring back the column to its origj#fal position 
by passing the current. , 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
GONE! 


Diseases desperate grown 
By Gesperate appliances are relieved— 
Or not at all. 

Mr. Leicester was not superstitious. Hedid 
not believe in ghosts and had no faith in warn- 
ings, and yet with all his stoicism he was 
strangely disturbed by what he had seen. It 
was not fancy, there had been the sweet, pale 
face close to him, floating in the air as it seemed, 
for he saw nothing else. He had not been 
thinking of Nellie at the time, for he had fallen 
into a train of thought induced by the ailments 
of Betty Bird’s daughter, and his reverie had 
veen a professional one. 

He could not sleep when he got home, tired 
though he was, and after a couple of hours’ toss- 
ing from side to side he got up unrefreshed and 
took his morning tub, thinking perbaps the cold 
water might bring back some of his usual 
vigour. Daylight and breakfast made him 
feel more like himself, though he did little 
else than swallow a cup of coffee, and as 
soon as he could by any means form an excuse 
for such a proceeding he went to the Grange. 

No one was up but the servants when he 
arrived, and he sent up his card to Mrs. Car- 
nington, begging the favour of a minute’s inter- 
‘lew with her as soon as she could come down to 
41m. Miss Rivers was asleep still he was told, 
at least she had not rung for Wilson, and the 
orders were not to disturb her till she did. 

ile felt half ashamed of himself and wholly 
“certain what he should say to Mrs. Carring- 
ton when she appeared ; but he could not rest, he 
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[IN A STRANGE WORLD. ] 








must know for a certainty that Nellie was alive H there is nothing the matter with Miss Rivers, 
and well. There was a change in the house it | that she is well and in her room ?” 


seemed to him even in the brief space of time 
since he had visited it last, it did not seem so 
pervaded by the presence of its light-hearted 
mistress. It was the early morning aspect of it 
doubtless, but it chilled and depressed him some- 
how like a house with a corpse in it. 

“ Bah! I am-growing childish,” he said to 
himself. ‘Mr. Deacon was right. I have been 
working too hard. I must take a holiday—I 
think I can. Ah, Mrs. Carrington, I hope you 
don’t think I am quite out of my senses, butI did 
want a word with you.” 

«A dozen if you like, ora hundred,” she re- 
plied. ‘I was getting up. I hope there is nothing 
the matter.” 

Mr. Leicester was one of Mrs. Carrington’s 
prime favourites, she would have hardly been 
so cordial to anyone else who disturbed her in 
the midst of her toilette, and she was intensely 
curious to know what brought him. 

«T hardly know how to tell you what my busi- 
ness is,” he said. ‘“ Itconcerns Miss Rivers. Is 
she quite well?” 

“As well as events will let her be, Mr. 
Leicester. She was very ill and upset last 
night. I have not seen her this morning.” 

** Has anyone ?” 

“ What do you mean? has anything hap- 
pened ?” 

She was looking at him with a scared face, for 
she had been soundly asleep all night in spite of 
the excitement around her, and she feared he 
might be the bearer of evil tidings. 

**I don’t know, I came to see. What about 
this horrible plot, Mrs. Carrington? is there 
anything in it ?” 

“TI fear there is. Of course I do not know all 
the circumstances, but those who do seem to 
think it isno imposture. Poor Nellie, poor child, 
what will be the end of it for her?” 

** What indeed ? Mrs. Carrington, will you do 
me a favour ?” 

“Surely. Whatisit ?” 

“Will you assure yourself and me too that 
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« What do you mean, Mr. Leicester? You 
frighten me.” 

“I do not want to do that. I hardly know 
why I come here and ask such a thing. I um 
not a fanciful man, but whenI tell you that I 
saw Miss Rivers’s face out in the Half-mile Lane 
at two o’clock this morning you will not wonder 
at my feeling anxious to know whether she is at 
home and all right.” 

You saw Nellie?” gasped Mrs. Carrington, 
staring at him with horror in her face. 

‘I did not say that, and I don’t believe I did. 
Isaw her face and nothing else, but the impres- 
sion was so vivid that I have not been able to 
rest for thinking of it since Icame home, and I 
knew you would forgive my coming to ask if all 
was well with her.” 

“ Forgive you! Mr. Leicester, you have had a 
warning—the child must be dead !”’ 

Mrs. Carrington was superstitious, that is 
she believed in warnings and the apparition of a 
dying person when there was reason for it, and 
she jumped to the saddest conclusion at once. 

“No one has seen her this morning,” she 
said, ‘I will send Wilson to her room.” 

She rang the bell and then sat down, trem- 
bling in every limb. 

** Don’t be so frightened,” Belton Leicester 
said, ‘‘or I shall be sorry I have come to 
trouble you with my folly. If Miss Rivers is in 
her room I shall write myself down an ass and 
know that my fancy is playing me pranks, and 
that I must rest awhile.” 

The door opened as he spoke and Wilson ap- 
peared with a scared face. 

“Please, ma’am, I can’t make Miss Rivers 
hear,” she said. 

“‘ Not make her hear ?” 

« No, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Carrington ran upstairs, her heart beat- 
ing thick and fast, and Belton Leicester fol- 
lowed her. He did not stop to think whether 
his presence there would be welcome or other- 
wise, so sure was he now that something had 
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really happened. Wilson was right, no amount 
of knocking produced any response. The door 
was locked or bolted on the inside, and nosound 
of anyone stirring could be heard. 

By this time the news that something was 
wrong had reached everyone in the house and 
the servants and guests crowded on to the 
corridor in which Nellie’s room was situated ; the 
two lawyers came and Sir Wilfred and his wife, 
and last of all Vera Rivers, with a curious look 
of something like triumph in her face. Belton 
Leicester managed to draw near her as she 
stood a little a whispered in her ear : 

«Yau will do well to keep away from here,” 
he said. “ If anything has happened the con- 
sequences will be on' your head.” 

‘*« | don’t know what has happened,” she said, 
sullenly. “I have not murdered the young lady, 
if that is what you mean.” 

She took his advice and drew away, making 
her escape downstairs and wondering much 
what might be the matter. 

« Surely the little fool has not done herself 
any harm,” she muttered, scornfully, as she 
listened for any sounds from above. “Idon’t 
think she has the pluck for it, she is one of those 
meek ereatures who take their lots without a 
word, whatever they may be. I am not much 
afraid of her.” 

The sound of the crashing in of the bedroom 
door startled her into something like apprehen- 
sion and in another minute someone came run- 
ning downstairs at headlong speed. 

«What is the matter?” she asked, putting out 
her head, for she had taken refuge in Nellie’s 
morning room. 

‘* Miss Nellie isn’t there,” was the breathless 
answer. “ You have driven her away amongst 
you, you and your lawyers.” 

Vera stared, but the woman—it was the cook 
—was gone before she could say another word to 
her, and she waited till Mr. Shackleton came 
down to her with information. Both lawyers 
had slept at the Grange. There was to bea 
thorough search made through the papers of the 
late baronet to see if anything more could be 
found bearing on the fatal letters, and they 
proposed to do it in an amicable spirit if pos- 
sible. Nellie begged it, and Mr. Venables 
would have done anything to please her, poor 
child, just then, though he did not particularly 
like Mr. Shackleton. . 

It was quite true, this strange piece of news. 
Nellie had disa; peared some time inthe night, 
and it had doubtless been herself that Mr. Lei- 
cester had seen and not her ghost. But if so 
where had she hidden herself ? He had searched 
all round the place as well as his means of 
light would allow him, and there had been no 
trace of her, and, granting that it was herself, 
where could she be going to at that hour in that 
direction ? Half-mile Lane led to a stretch of 
waste ground where there were disused mine 
shafts, and Belton Leicester shivered as he 
thought of what might have happened to her 
alone in the darkness. 

There was no trace of anything to show where 
she had gone to, and she had not taken any- 
thing of consequence with her. Her jewel case 
was in its place with all its glittering array of 
precious stones. 

Nellie had a good deal of jewellery. Sir 
Darcie had been fond of buying pretty things 
for his wife when she lived, and since tien for 
his daughter, and there were family gems of 
considerable value as well. 

All the rest of her things were in order, with 
a curious exception. Everything that Neville 
Delamere had ever given her to the smallest 
trifle was thrown in a heap on the floor, and the 
pile looked marvellously as if it had been 
trampled on—spiteful and peevish perhaps, but 
the outpouring of a full, grieved heart, and 
Nellie was loving, not dignified. 

A hurried consultation was held as to what 
was best tobe done. She must be found and 
brought back, even if she were nobody’s child 
and not Miss Rivers atall. Tiey loved her too 
well to let her go out of their lives like that 
and make no search for her. 

Search parties were organised and the police 





terrified anxiety, but no sign of the lost Nellie 
could be found. 

Towards evening tidings came, or rather a 
trace, and it pointed to the realisation of their 
worst fears. A man passing by an old shaft im 


the open ground beyond Half-mile Lane picked 

up a small shawl which everyone who saw it 

recognised as Nellie’s. Wilson, with mamy tears, 

protested that her mistress had had it on the 

— last time she went out, and that she herself 
It 


it away on the preceding evening. 

a terrible conclusion to come to, but it 

seemed as if Nellie must have fallen down the 
shaft, and half beside themselves the gentle- 
men made i to have the shaft ex- 
plored. There were plenty of volunteers for the 
work, from which Neville Delamere and Vera 
Rivers had the grace to keep aloof. More than 
one brave man whose wife and children had felt 


the benefit of Nellie’s kindness came forward to | 
o down into the noisome pit and brave the | 


ger of the foul air to find her if possible. 

Alas, it was all no use. ee half full of 
water. If the missing girl were there she 
would remain there till some convulsion of 
nature might bring her to the surface. 

It was an awful uncertainty, and it was diffi- 
cult to hope that she might be still alive. If 
she had been as near the pit as that in the dark- 
ness of the night it was next to impossible that 
she could have escaped. 

She had escaped, and while they were seeking 
her she was far away, losing herself in the 
mighty world of London. Literally losing her- 
self, poor child, for though she had often been 
in the modern Babylon with her father she was 
only familiar with a few streets west of Charing 
Cross. She had taken the words of her own 
lawyer as conelusive. She was not the mistress 
of Milverstone but an impostor, and in herexcited 
state of mind she formed the resolution to go 
away and be lost. No one would want her, she 
argued. She belonged tonobody. Neville had 
forsaken her for this woman who had come to 
oust her from her inheritance, and she would 
not stay anywhere near her former home to see 
the triumph of the person she had tried to 
serve. 

She had wept bitterly, poor child, over the 
ruin of all her pleasant memories of her father 
and her gentle mother. Why had they loved 
her so if she were nothing to them but a means 
of keeping the property out of someone else’s 
hands? Why had they made such a pet of her 
if she did not belong to them? It was alla 
hideous whirl and confusion in her mind with 
only one idea rising clear and distinct out of it: 
that she must goaway and leave Vera in peace 
in nec new possessions. 

She waited till all the house was still, and 
then crept downstairs noiselessly and out into 
tae night by a little side door that was seldom 
locked. She knew every foot of the country 
for miles round, and she made her way toa 
station never used by the Springfield folks, and 
took a ticket of a sleepy clerk who hardly knew 
whether he was serving a man or a woman, and 
so was borne through the chill morning air to 
be swallowed up in the ceaseless whirl of Lon- 
don. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
OUT ON THE WORLD. 


Alone! that worn-out word 
So idly spoken, and so oiten beard ; 
Yet all that poets sing, or grief hath known 
Of hopes iaia waste, knelis in that word alone! 


AtonE! Nellie had never known the mean- 
ing of the word, never dreamed of the signifi- 
cation of it till the train whirled her away from 
the little station in the grey light of a dull morn- 
ing and Milvyerstone and her old life were all 
behind her. 

Poor, impulsive, wrong-headed child! She 
had taken every word she had heard in the 
drawing-room for actual truth, and she was 
turning her back on the home she deemed her- 


| Self to have usurped and going out into the 


communicated with, and the day wore by iz! cold world te be lost. 





She wished she could die as she made her 
way across the country to the place from which 
she was goimg to start. Her punishment for 
having been so long im the place of another was 

eater than she could bear. Happiness and 

e, friends and kindred, all gone at one 
stroke. 

She could have borne it better, she thought, 
if Neville had only been true to her. Ah! that 
could never be. Neville was poor and he must 

someone with money. He had told her 
so plainly, and now she krew it had been for 
her money that he had loved her. Loved her! 
But he had never done that, or he would not 
have forsaken her so heartlessly. If he had 
only spoken one word of kindness and sympathy 
to ne she conld have braved the rest and gone 
out fearlessly to the life that was before her. 

She had no very definite plans. She would 
go to London and work for her living. She had 
about as much idea how to set about it as she 
had how to fiy, but to get work always seems 
easy to those who. have never tried. It is only 
those who have fought the fight and endure 
the waiting and the sickness of hope deferred 
while br rows scarce and cold pinches that 
know really what looking for work in London 


means. 

And Nellie, daintily-nurtured Nellie, was going 

to join the band of aspirants 
Who beg a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil. 

She had something with her. She was not 
going out into the world quite penniless. Sic 
took a little money, not much, but what was in 
her desk, and the jewellery that was actually 


hers. 

“Surely they will not grudge me this,” she 
said, as she put it into her bag. 

She need not have been afraid on that score. 
Vera would have grudged her nothing in reason. 
She would have liked to show her generosity to 
the girl she was driving from her home, but it 
would have been shown in such a way that to 
accept it would have been worse than to have 
starved. She was bitterly annoyed in her own 
heart when she heard that Nellie had gone 
away. Her triumph would hardly be complete 
without the visible presence and humiliation of 
her rival. 

Nellie calculated that she might have about 
twenty pounds when she had disposed of her 
jewellery, and that, no doubt, would last a long 
time. She would goto some very quiet lodg- 
ings and look for work. She had no idea of the 
suspicion that always attaches itself to a single 
woman in London, or of the grasping nature 0: 
London landladies. 

The journey up to town frightened her not @ 
little. She had never travelled alone before 
nor otherwise than first-class, and she found 
herself thrust into a dirty carriage amongst a 
lot of rough people who did not mean to alarm 
her, but whose manners and conversation were 
of the coarsest. She almost wished she had 
throwr herself on Belton Leicester’s good faith 
when the striking of the match revealed bim to 
her in the lane. 

She was too startled, and without waiting she 
had run forward ficetly and gained the ope? 
ground he had just left. She heard his voice 
as he called after her, but not what be said, and 
she fied onward as fast as her legs would carry 
her, passing the terrible pit where her shawl 
was found only by a few feet and escaping 4 
death in its dark depths almost bya miracle. 

The day was still young when the train 
arrived at Euston Square station, and Nellie got 
out, dazed and giddy with her journey and ber 
sleepless night. She had had nothing to eat 
that day and very little the day before, her 
heart had been too full, and now she was fains 
from actual want. 

* Now then, miss, any luggage ?” 

A porter, who had nearly knocked her down 
with his barrow, put the question to her, not 
rudely, but brusquely, after the manner of his 
race, and she saw that he was looking at her 
curiously. He had seen her get out of the third- 
class carriage, and that she was something quite 
different from the ordinary passengers. 
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« What’s she after, I wonder?” he said to 
himself. ‘I'll keep my eye on her.” 

She looked so frightened and so unused to 
the noise and bustle of the station that he 
scented a runaway in her very appearance. 

« Want a cab, miss ?” 

“No. That is, I—” 

And then such a feeling of faintness eame 
over poor Nellie that she was fain to sit down 
on the side of his barrow and let him stare at 
her as he would. 

«IT am only tired,” she said, seeing his wonder- 
“I have come a long journey, 


« And come away without your breakfast,” he 
said; “that’s the way lots of people do. The 
refreshment room’s just there, miss, and there’s 
hot tea and coffee ready.” 

She thanked him and moved away, returning 
in a moment to ask him a question. 

“I am astranger in town,” she said, “and 
I want a very quet and clean lodging. Do you 
know of anyone who has such to let? IE should 
not give much trouble.” 

He was more than ever convinced she was a 
runaway, but he let no suspicion of his thought 
escape him and answered her quietly enough. 

“T ‘don’t know whether a very humble place 
would suit you, miss,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“]T don’t mind how humble so it is clean,” 
she said, wearily. ‘I am too tired to go far in 
search of a place.” 

“ My mother lives close by, miss, and she lets 
a room; I can answer for its being clean. The 
old lady keeps the place like a picture, and it’s 
reasonable—five shillings a week.” 

“Tam sure it will do,” Nellie said. “I will 
get a cup of tea and come with you if you will 
show me the way.” 

She had no fear of trusting herself to this 
man. He looked and spoke like a perfectly 
honest fellow, as indeed he was, and she was too 
tired to think of the fact that she was leaving 
ita very easy matter for anyone to find her if 
they wanted to. It did not much matter if they 
did. They had no claim on her—no one had. 
She was her own mistress and free to go where 
she liked. 

She went to the refreshment room and got 
her cup of tea when it pleased the haughty 
young lady in charge of the bar to serve her 
with it. She got it all the more quickly that 
the porter was behind her, and there had been 
a good many complaints of late of the slowness 
of the girls in attendance to any chance custo- 
mers, and then she followed her new protector 
out of the station and through one or two dingy 
Streets till she came to his mother’s house. It 
was clean and respectable looking, and the 
lodging into which she was shown was as clean 
and airy as any London room could be. She was 
quite satisfied, and paid the old womana week’s 
rent in advance, and gave her some money to 
provide what was necessary. She would be 
glad to rest for an hour or two, she said, if they 


would kindly leave her to herself, and then she | 


had to go out. The old lady took her upstairs 
and left her to lie down, and then returned to 
her son. 

“What do you think of her, Dick?” she 
asked. ‘* Who is she ?” 

“TI don’t know, mother. I know what I 
think.” 

“e What ad 

“That she has run away ftom her friends. 
She knows no more of the ways of London than 


a baby, and she’ll get into trouble as sure as fate | 


if she’s left alone. There’s sure to be an inquiry 


made about her, and we may as well have her | 
| @ young lady who had run away from her friends. 


as anyone else. She’s a pretty nice-spoken 
creature too, and I shouldn’t like to see her come 
to any harm.” 

_“ You don’t think she’s bad, do you?” asked 
the old woman, inalarm. “I shouldn’t like to 
have that sort of thing in the house, you know.” 

“No, that I don’t,” Dick replied. “She isn’t 
that sort atall. It’s just what I say. She’sa 

dy who has quarrelled with her friends. Take 
care of her, old lady. Someone ‘Il be after 

er soon.” 

“Where did she come from ?” 

“I don’t know. She had no luggage but her 


bag. She came by the mixed train. I must be 
off, or I shall get fined.” 

And bestowing a sounding kiss on his mother 
and a hug of the bearish order, the porter ran 
off. 
Nellie slept on for some hours, and awoke 
refreshed and ready for the chop that the land- 
lady cooked for her, very much better than most 
landladiescook chops. When she bad eaten it 
she announced her intention of going out. She 
had some business to attend to. 

“*Do you know yous way about, miss ?”’ the 
okd woman asked. 

“Not about here. I want to get to Bond 
Street, I know where I wantito go then. I haye 
been there before.” 

Her heart gave a great leap as she thought of 
the last time she had been in Bond Street to buy 
finery for her wedding, and fora moment she 
could not speak—only fora moment. She reco- 
vered herself directly and asked her way to 
the nearest omnibus route. 

* Lots of "busses pass the end of this street, 
miss,” herlandlady said. ‘‘ Almost any of them 
that go to the right will take you to the West 
End, but if you take a red one with ‘ Padding- 
ton’ in big letters on the side, that will set you 
down at the end of Bond Street.” 

«Thank you. I shall do very nicely.” 

She thought she should, but she did not. She 
managed to get to the wrong side of the road 
and took an omnibus going in exactly the onpo- 
site direction to the one she wanted, and not to 
discover her mistake till she was at least two 
miles out of her way. Evening came on, and 
deepened into night, and she did not return, and 
when Dick came home from his work he found 
his mother in sad tribulation and their lodger 
missing. 

*« Didn’t I tell you to take careof her ?”’ he said, 
almost angrily, for he was vexed at the contre- 
temps ‘*Couldn’t you go with her or some- 
thing ?” 

«No, I couldn’t. She is not a baby and I 
couldn’t see any excuse for it. She only wanted 
to know how to getto the West End. She knew 
her way when she got to Bond Street, she said.” 

“I’m afraidshe has come to some harm,” he 
said, gravely. ‘She did not mean to go away 
and stay I fancy.” 

“No, that she did not. She told me she 
should be back before dark, and she’d have some 
coffee when she came. She’s quite a lady, Dick, 
she has such pretty ways.” 

They sat up all night, these simple folis, 
hoping that she might come back. But morn- 
ing came againand there was no sign of Nellie. 
Dick went back to his work half inclined to put 
the matter in the hands of the police, but defer- 
ring it in the hope that it would be all right at 
nightand that he should find “Miss Smith,” 
which was the name Nellie had given, safe under 
his mother’s roof once more. 

He was disappointed, she was not there, and, 
afraid of he scarce knew what, he did go to the 
nearest police station then. They did not exactly 
laugh at him, but they were very lukewarm 
about it. They reminded him that he knew 
nothing of the young person, and that she was a 
perfectly free agent. They could not quite see 
why he should trouble himself about her. She 


| had doubtless had some reason for going to his 


mother’s house and leaving it so quickly. She 
had taken all her belongings with her, which 
argued an intention toremain away, and on the 





whole they thoughthe had better let the matter 
rest. If ever they heard anything they would 
communicate with him at once. 

They rather ridiculed his notion of her being 


They could see in her an artful girl who had 
made use of him and his mother for some reasons 
of her own, and who would most likely come 
into their hands before long for some breach of 
the law. 

Dick listened to it all but maintained his own 
opinion. 

**T don’t believe a word of it,”” he said to his 
mother when he went home disappointed at their 
lukewarmness. “They may hint what they like, 
but she was a lady I’ll swear, and I hope she'll 





come to no burt, poor thing.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO NELLIE. 


Nil desperandum! Sorrow 
Brovas o’er thy pathway to-day ; 
Her sombre form to-morrow 
Pleasure shall chase away. 
Wil desperancum ! Brightiy 
Glimmers the glow-worm’s spark 
Under the laurels. nightly 
When all is dark. 


Four days.after Nellie’s disappearance a cab 
drove up in hot haste to the house where she 
had slept for an hour or two, and then disap- 
peared, and a gentleman got out and asked for 
Miss Rivers. 

Dick nappened to be at home and answered 
the stranger, whose appearance flurried his 
mother so that she could not find anything to 
say to him. 

“Tf you mean the young lady that came here, 
sir,’ he said, “that was not what she called 
herself.” 

* Indeed ?” 

* No,.she said her name was Smith.” 

“T daresay. Where is she?” 

“I wish I could teil you, sir. 
know.” 

«« Don’t know ?” 

* No, sir.” 

The gentleman seemed terribly put about, and 
Dick proceeded to explain what had happened 
and how he had been to the police but could 
get no help from them. 

«She was no kin to us, you see, sir, and they 
seemed to think that we had_no call to interfere 
—maybe we hadn’t, but I was so sure that she 
had run away from her friends, poor thing, that 
I wanted to be a bit careful of her.” 

«You did not threaten her or do anything to 
frighten her away, did you ?” 

Lor’, no, sir. She was as welcome to stay 
here as—as—anything,” said Dick, floundering 
for a simile and breaking down hopelessly. 
“We were afraid of her getting into some 
trouble, mother and me, for she did not seem 
to know London very well, nor where to go.” 

“No, that she did not,” said the stranger, 
who was no other than Belton Leicester come to 
pick up a faint clue that had been found to 
Nellie’s whereabouts. 

A village lad from a distance, who was em- 
ployed on Mr. Biennerhasset’s estate, had de- 
clared that on the morning of Nellie’s flight 
he had travelled in the same carriage with her 
from one station to another. 

He was not believed, but he persisted in his 
story and described her dress with tolerable 
correctness. He was sure it was Miss Rivers, 
he said. He should have known her anywhere, 
she had been so good to him when he was bad 
once. 

Following the trace thus furnished they came 
to the conclusion that their dread of Neillic’s 
death was without foundation, and that she had 
gone to London to lose herself in the mighty 
Babylon. 

Belton Leicester was quick at following a 
trail, and he volunteered to go to town and see 
what could be done towards finding her and 
bringing her back to the protection of her 
friends—they were all her friends still. 

Dear old Mrs. Blennerhasset and Mrs. Deacon, 
who had been used to lecture and rate her so 
when she did anything undignified, which was 
very often, for Nellie did not keep up the family 
dignity by any means—and there was Lady 
Rivers too, who had believed herself her aunt, 
and who was fond of her in spite of her snappish- 
ness. They all wanted her back and mourned her 
loss in a way that made Vera Riversand Neville 
Delamere feel, to say the least of it, exceedingly 
small. 

“ Bring her back, Mr. Leicester,” Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset said, with tears, ‘‘she shall be my 
daughter now. Ob, if my poor husband only 
knew of all this it would break his heart.” 

«It is as well he does not perhaps,” the young 
doctor replied, “ne could not have prevented 
what has come about. If she is in London I will 
bring her back to you, and I have every reason 
to hope she is.” 
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Though only so few days had passed it was 


evident to everyone what the end of Vera’s claim | 


to Milverstone Grange would be. 

The very worst construction was put upon 
Nellie’s flight. 
privy to the fraud allthe time, and to have run 


away to escape the consequence to herself. But | 


those who loved her so dearly troubled very 
little what these slanderers said, they wanted to 
find her for her own dear sake—to hear her 
sweet voice once more and to see her bonnie 
face, all saddened though it might be now. 
Only Belton Leicester himself knew what the 


tidings of her supposed death had been to him— | 
only he could tell how almost more than he! 


could bear had been the revulsion of feeling 
when it was shown that she was not down the 
horrible pit by the side of which her shawl had 
been found. 

He followed the clue to London, and easily | 
discovered where she had gone to from the sta- 
tion, Dick’s fellow porters knew all about that, 
but they knew nothing more. Dickhad not been 
communicative about her disappearance. 

More than a week Mr. Leicester remained in | 
London, striving with all his might to get hold ; 
of some clue to where the missing girl could be, ' 
but all in vain. | 

His patients at Springfield were left to the | 
tender mercies of the red-haired practitioner 
from the neighbouring parish, whom Nellie had 
so disliked when she was mistress of the Grange, 
while he visited every hospital and workhouse in 
London in case she might have been carried to 
one of them insensible from some hurt or ill- 
ness. 

She was not in any of them, and Mr. Venables, 
to whom he went for advice, was singularly 
lukewarm and curt about it. 

** She has done a most ill-advised thing,” he 
said, ‘‘ there was the ghost of a chance for her if 
she had fought it out as I had wished her to do. 
But now she has literally flung everything into 
that woman’s hands, and the race will be a walk ! 
over for her. It is a thousand pities, and she 
was a nice little girl too, poor child—she was a | 
better mistress of Milverstone than ever the | 
new one will be with all her airs.” 

“You talk as if she were mistress there | 
already,” Mr. Leicester said, with some as- 
perity. : 

*‘ She is virtually. From the moment of the 
other one’s flight there was nothing to be done. 
I tell you candidly I should have fought it to the 
end, against my own conviction mind, if this 
silly girl had not run away. I cannot playa 
losing game for an invisible client. Iam talking 
to you in confidence mind. There never was 
any chance of her keeping the property from the 
moment of the production of those letters—too 
many of us can recall circumstances that corro- 
borate every word in them.” 

“May be. ButI feel as sure as thatI ama! 
living man at this moment that there has been 
fraud somewhere, and that it will be brought to 
light some day.” 

“If you will point out where you will do me, 
a service as well as the poor child you are seek- 
ing, Mr. Leicester. I would give a great deal to be | 
able to turn out that upstart woman and the fellow | 
she will marry as surely as she has ousted poor | 
Nellie out of Milverstone. You and I would ; 
not be the only people who would rejoice either , 
—I fancy Miss Vera Rivers will not find herself | 
exactly adored by the people of Springfield.” 

«She has made herself a good many enemies | 
already. I know moreabout her than she would 
like cried in the market-place. When I have 
found Nellie, Mr. Venables—and, Heaven help- 
ing me, I wit find her—I will show you what 
ground I have for suspecting a fraud. ‘Till 
then let the new mistress of Milverstone enjoy 
herself as she may. I think her triumph will be 
a brief one.” 

It was hard to go back to Springfield confess- 
ing himself beaten, and yet it was what Belton 
Leicester had todo. He did all that could be 
done in London. He put the matter in the 
hands of the police and guaranteed rewards that 
would cripple him for years to pay if they suc- 
ceeded in finding any trace of the missing girl, 








She was declared to have been | 


; came sauntering round the corner. 


who might have been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, so completely had she disappeared. 
* * * . » 


When Nellie blundered into the wrong omni- 
bus to go, as she thought, to the West End she 
had ridden at least a couple of miles in the 
wrong direction before she was aware of the 
fact, and the conductor was one of the surly 


fellows who bring the whole of their calling! 
into contempt and would not vouchsafe her a | 
| word of information when he put her down in a 


dirty thoroughfare redolent of fried fish, onions 
and decaying table refuse. 

There were slatternly women and rough, un- 
kempt men about in plenty, but Nellie was hor- 
rified at the appearance of the place and its 
inmates and dared not speak to any of them. 


| They stared at her ina rude fashion as if they 


had never seen a lady before, and there was 
something in the appearance of the high-bred 


| girl that stamped her as being quite differ- 


ent from the people they were in the habit of 


i associating with. 


*« Have you lost your way, miss? Can I be of 
any use ?”’ 
The speaker was a young man, flashily dressed 


and common looking, who had noticed the H 
frightened hesitation in Nellie’s manner and had : 


come close to her. 

She was as much afraid of him as of the rest 
of the people about, but he had spoken civilly 
enough and she was quite ata loss which way 
to turn. She asked him to direct her to where 
she could get an omnibus for the West End, and 
he did so, and then, to her great disgust, fol- 
lowed her and tried to enter into conversation 
with her. 

Frightened and disgusted, she walked as fast 
as she was able, but he kept up with her, and at 
last poked his head almost in her face and begged 


| to be allowed to accompany her and show her 
; theway. ‘Terrified beyond measure by his offen- 


sive insolence, she broke from him and ran—she 
cared not whither so that she escaped his odious 
attentions. 

She ran on blindly, panting for breath, and 
not knowing in the least where she was till she 
was suddenly brought up by a man against whom 


|she struck violently, and who had purposely 
‘ barred her passage with open arms. 


« Notso fast, my pretty,” he said, insolently. 

And he had no sooner spoken than Nellie found 
herself in the midst of a crowd in a filthy street 
where there was no sign of omnibus or cab or 
any way of getting away. She was hustled and 
pushed and pulled and nearly knocked down, 
and when she recovered her balance her bag 
was gone—gone out of her hand !—she never 
felt how, and she was alone and powerless 
among these wretches. 

She shrieked in her \terror, and a policeman 
The mob 
disappeared as if by magic, and he asked her, 
not too civilly, what was the matter. She ex- 


‘plained that she had missed her way and lost 


her bag, but she wasslightly incoherent, for she 
was nearly out of her senses with fright, and he 


, could not discriminate between drunkenness and 


agitation. He boldly accused her of having 
“taken an extra drop,” and advised her to hold 
her tongue and not make a row. 

She hardly understood him, but she reiterated 
that she had been robbed, and then he took 
another view of the case. 

“Who do you accuse ?” he asked. 

«I don’t know,” Nellie replied. “They were 
all around me and they knocked me about, and 
then the bag was gone.” 

“You should have kepta tight hold of it,” 
the man said, oracularly. ‘{f you have been 
robbed you must come along with me to the 
station and the charge will be took.” 

« But that won’t give me back my bag,” said 
poor Nellie, bursting into tears of weariness and 
despair. 

“No, but if you’ve really lost it, you know, it 
will perhaps help you to trace it.” 

Ir she had lost it. Poor Nellie did not know 
what to say to him, and she plodded on helplessly 
by bis side. 





Would you like a cab?” he asked her, at 
length. 

** T have no money,” she said, with a sob. “It 
was all in my bag.” 

“ Ah, well, then we must walk,” and he went 
on ata pace which taxed all the poor girl’s 
energies to keep up with, and brought her at 
length breathless and exhansted into the pre- 
sence of the inspector. 

It was a very incoherent tory she had to teil 
when she got there, and she could see that it 
was received with a great deal of incredulity. 
What was she wandering about London with 
such valuable property as she described for, she 
was asked, with some asperity. Shehad much 
better go back to her friends if she had any, and 
so forth. 

How it came about that her appearance at the 
police office never came to the knowledge oi 
Belton Leicester can hardly be accounted for, 
but it never did, and Nellie passed out into the 
street again after her interview with the inspec- 
tor about as forlorn a girl as ever stepped over 
the pitiless stones of a London pavement. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Small service is true service while it iasts. 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one. 

The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the modest dewdrop from the sun, 


“FRienpuess and alone in London!” How 
often we see the words written and printed 
without realising what they mean! Alone 
amidst thousands, friendless—where there are 
kind hearts by the score ready and willing to 
help did they but know that help was wanted. 

Terrified almost beyond bearing Nellie Rivers 
turned away from the door of the office to which 
she had been taken and stumbled forward she 
scarce knew how. 

She had no idea where she was—certainly in 
some poor quarter from the style of the people 
and the stalls and shops, which were all of tie 
cheap kind. 

She was in Whitechapel, and the rough people 
and the noises made her brain whirl. She had 
not a single sixpence in her pocket. Her purse 
had been in the bag she carried and was gone 
with the rest of hewbelongings. Sie could have 
sat down on the stones for very weariness and 
wretchedness, for she was worn out, poor child, 
as well she might be. . 

It was only a matter of hours since she had 
been mistress of Milverstone Grange and now 
she was a penniless outcast in the cruel streets. 
She had no idea of what she could do to finda 
lodging. She had rings on her fingers and 
pawnshops flaunted themselves on every side 
of her in that hand-to-mouth district, but she 
did not know anything about them, and it never 
occurred to her that she could raise any money 
for present necessities by going into one. , 

She had been going to take her bag and its 
contents to thé jeweller who had supplied her 
father and ask him to give her a fair price for 
what she had brought away. She need not tell 
him where she was living or what she was going 
to do, and then she could stay quietly with the 
porter’s mother till she could see her way to 
getting something to do. 

This had been her plan. She had seen from 
the very first that the old woman was thoroughly 
respectable and the house was clean. It was 
as good a refuge as she could find, and she must 
count her pennies now and not spend an un- 
necessary farthing. Now all that was at an 
end. She could not go back there without 
money even if she knew the way, which she 
did not—she hardly even knew the name of the 
street. 

She would go to Mr. Venables, he would help 
her surely. He knew she was not the heiress of 
Milverstone. Had she not heard him say 45 
much? But she was a friendless girl in dis- 
tress and surely he would help her to a shelter. 
Going to him would upset all her ideas of being 
lost and never seeing anyone she knew again 
But what was she to do? 
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She thought it over and made up her mind. 
Mr. Venables could not keep her against her 
will, and perhaps he would lend her a little 
money to start with. She had to begin a new 
life, and she cotld not do it penniless and for- 
lorn as she was. His office was in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and she thought if she walked fast she might 
get there in time to catch him. To go to his 
house was out of the question, it was at High- 
gate. Even if she had known the’ way she 
could not get there. 

She was terribly afraid of speaking to any of 
the people in the street lest she might meet with 
a repetition of the rudeness that had led to all 
her misery. But she summoned courage at last 
to inquire of an old woman behind a stall of 
miscellaneous objects how she could get to 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

“Sure it’s a powerful way off,” was the 


reply. 
And Nellie with 4 sinking heart inquired how 


far. 

The old lady “ couldn’t say,”” but opined that 
it was ‘‘a many miles—over there somewhere,” 
and pointed in the, direction, which might have 
meant anything. 

Nellie went away with her heart fuil, she felt 
choking, and walked on till she met a police- 
man. He was something more civil than the 
member of the force she had encountered 
before. 

“Lincoln’s Inn, miss?” he said, looking at 
her with surprise. “You had better take a 
*bus.” 

“No, thank you, I am going to walk. Will 
you direct me, please? I am a stranger here.” 

“I can put you in the way, miss, but you 
will have to ask again. I couldn’t direct you all 
the way, so that you could understand, unless 
you knew London well.” 

“An, I don’t, but I shall find it I daresay,” 
Nellie said, hardly able to keep from bursting 
into tears as she spoke, and he gave her the 
plainest directions he could think of and she 
thanked him and went on. 

“ Going to walk to Lincoln’s Inn, is she?” he 
said to himself as he watched her till she was 
lost in the crowd. ‘She'll never get there, it’s 
my belief. Who is shey I wonder? She’s a 
lady, and yet I verily believe she is walking be- 
cause she has not the money to ride, she had the 
look in her face—and it’s coming on to rain 
too.” 

It was indeed a close, horrible drizzle that 
soaked everything in a few minutes and made 
the streets long lines of hopeless black mud 
and everything draggled and wretched in the 
extreme. It was bad enough for lucky people 
with umbrellas, and those who could take cabs 
and omnibuses and shelter themselves from the 
weather. , 

Nellie toiled on through it with bent head and 
beating heart. The fact of its raining did not 
trouble her very much. She used to say at 
Milverstone that she was weather proof, and 
that thé rain would not hurt her. 

She thought strangely as she fought her way 
through the rain and mist of the very last time 
she had been exposed to any inclement weather. 
She had been out on horseback, and she and 
her favourite pony had been thoroughly drenched, 
and had made everybody at home terribly un- 
easy on account of the storm to which they had 
been exposed. 

That was fun compared to this. There were 
home and comfort at the end of the experience, 
and she asked herself as the rain beat in her 
face and soaked her to the skin whether she 
were not in some horrible nightmare from 
which she should wake at home when its hold 
on her had relaxed. 

Alas! It was all too real, and her strength 
was wellnigh spent when a good three hours 
after she had asked the policeman to tell her 
the way she was clinging to the railings in 
front of the old-fashioned house in Lincoln’s 
Inn that Mr. Venables rented for offices. 

She was at her journey’s end at last, and she 
looked up at the windows and stopped a minute 
to recover her breath before she rang at the 

oor, ‘ 

She was a bedraggled and miserable object 





enough by this time, outwardly at least, for she 
had been splashed by passing carriages and 
other vehicles, and the rain had taken the shape 
out of her hat and left it a formless thing on 
her head. 

The place was all dark, but there might be 
someone there. Mr. Venables’s housekeeper, 
whom she had seen once, would surely let her 
sit down and rest herself at least, if she did no 
more. If she repulsed her Nellie felt that she 
should die. ; 

She knocked, but no answer was returned, 
and after twice applying to the knocker she 
tried the area bell. This summons brought out 
a wretched-looking old woman, who came and 
stared at her from below with a spiteful sound- 
ing 

** Now then ?” 

«Is Mr. Venables here >” asked Nellie. 

** No, he ain’t.” 

“Nor any of the clerks ?” 

** Not one on ’em, they’re gone and good rid- 
dance to—a nasty stuck-up pack. What do you 
want?” 

“I wanted to see Mr. Venables, to ask him to 
let me stay here for a little while and to help 
me.” 

“ Well, I never !” 

It seemed all the woman could find words to 
say, and she had to stare at the dripping girl 
before she could find breath as it seemed to go 
on. 
“ Indeed,” she said, after a pause, “and what 
part of the house would you like got ready for 
you, ma’am ? Mr. Venables did not give me any 
orders about taking in tramps.” 

** But I am not that,” Nellie said, in despera- 
tion. “Mr. Venables knows me. When will he 
be here ?” 

“ Not till to-morrow—maybe not then,” the 
woman said, spitefully. “He don’t always say 
when he is coming back. If he’d a knowed you 
was coming I daresay he would have been here 
to receive you.” 

“1 daresay he would,” was Nellie’s answer. 
“Are you the housekeeper? Because if you 
are——” 

“No, I’m not; she’s ill and gone home fora 
spell, I’m only here temporary, and if I’d known 
it was to be my place to answer the door at night 
to people a fooling me I’d never have undertook 
ie 
«Oh, don’t shut the door,” Nellie implored, as 
she saw the woman retreating. “ Let me explain 
to you.” 

“I don’t want no explanations. If you want 
Mr. Venables come at the proper time and see 
him, and not call people out in the wet with a 
cock-and-bull story about coming to stop. It 
don’t go down with me I can tell you.” 

She went in and shut the down with a bang, 
and Nellie sank on the cold, wet doorstep and 
moaned aloud in her anguish, and the old bel- 
dame inside the house went to bed, and when 
she was asked in the morning if anyone had 
called she said : ; 

“Not a soul, except atramp a begging,” and 
believed she spoke the truth. 

‘Now then, you must move on, young wo- 
man.” 

A hand was laid on Nellie’s shoulder, and the 
voice of a policeman sounded in her ears. She 
raised her head wearily and looked at him— 
speak she could not. 

“You can’t sit about on doorsteps, you know,” 
he said, gruffly, but not unkindly. “ Have you 
no place to go to ?” 

«Oh, yes, I am only tired.” 

“ Weil, you’d better get to it wherever it is, 
this isn’t the sort of night to be sitting about on 
the stones in.” 

It was not indeed; the rain was pouring off 
his oilskin cape as he stood there talking to her, 
and splashing on the stones with a hissing 
noise that sounded eerie and cold in the dark- 
ness. 

“Ah, that’s better,” he said, ds Nellie 
stumbled to her feet with a dazed look, “and 
next time you are overtook like that, my dear, 
don’t you sit down in the wet, you’ll catch a cold 
as sure as you are born.” 

He was a kind-hearted man, but stolid; he 





understood his duty and very little more, and he 
could see nothing in the shrinking, frightened 
figure and despairing face but a young woman 
who had taken adrop too much, and he wanted 
to get her off his beat as soon as he could, and 
save her if possible from the degradation of the 
police office. 

*You’re sure you know where you are going 
now ?” he asked again, as she turned away, un- 
steadily enough to warrant his idea. 

* Oh, yes.” 

* Well, then go, I won’t meddle with you this 
time, but don’t you let me catch you here again, 
there’s a good girl. She’s got a soaker already,” 
he said to himself, as he watched her away ; 
‘*it’ll sober her, I daresay,and maybe do her no 
harm in the long run. She was decently dressed 
too, poor thing, it would have been a pity to run 
her it.” 

The best thing had he only known, but how 
was he to tell how eagerly the girl he had sent 
away was being looked for? He was not to 
know that the very man on whose doorstep he 
had found her would have given him a year’s 
pay almost for news of her—he had missed a 
little fortune by bidding her move on. 

Move on; yes, that was the word. But where 
was she to move to? She was arriving at that 
state of weariness and famine, for she had eaten 
nothing since her arrival save a mouthful or two 
at the house of the railway porter, and no solids 
had passedher lips since the discovery of what 
Vera called her rights at Milverstone. 

It could not be herself, Nellie Rivers, surely 
that was crawling through these awful streets 
with wet and sodden garments and limbs so 
feeble that the end of all things forher wassurely 
not far off—it must be some other helpless, tor- 
lorn creature, whose head was so full of fancies 
that she could not tell whether the objects in 
her pathway were real or imaginary. . 

This woman who wept aloud sometimes as she 
walked and laughed wildly now and then as the 
rain came beating down upon her was not Nellie 
Rivers, of Milverstone—it was all some wild 
dream, some nightmare, and she should wake 
presently ; she must have courage and the morn- 
ing would come. 

Where she went or what she did through the 
next hour or two of that horrible night Nellie never 
knew, she must have wandered into the park, 
for she was dimly conscious of trees above her 
head and of sitting down somewhere. She must 
have been told to go away, for a great dog came 
and licked her hand, and a man told her grufily 
to be off. Then the streets again, and the end 
drawing nearer and nearer, and she wasstanding 
by a door—she knew it was a door, for she felt the 
handle and clutched at it—it gave way under 
her touch, and with a faint moan she fell down— 
down—down into blackness and darkness un- 
utterable. 

(To be Continued.) 








NOBLE AT LAST; 
OR, 
THE HEADSMAN OF ROUEN. 
(AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
FEARED AND HATED. 


In the early summer of 1453, when Charles 
VII., surnamed the Victorious, had succeeded in 
restoring peace to desolated France, and the 
country was beginning to recuperate from the 
effects of the long and bloody war with Eng- 
land, there was one day an unwonted stir in the 
streets of Rouen, for a great personage was 
momently expected to pass through the city with 
his train. 

The expected dignitury was no other than the 
Dauphin of France, afterwards to be famous, or 
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rather infamous, in history as the cruel, 
treacherous and malignant monarch, Louis XI. 

That prince had made his peace with his royal 
father, who had forgiven him the turbulence and 
rebellion more than once manifested at an early 
age, and he was now known to be on his way to 
Paris, from the coast of Normandy, where he 
had made a brief sojourn as his sire’s ambassa- 
dor in concluding the final articles of peace with 
the English. 

Hence the anticipative excitement in the 
Norman capital, whose good people were none 
the less alive to a pageant’s attractions because 
of its principal object being held in fear and 
distrust,as the dauphin unquestionably was. 

t was at this time, and under such aspects, 
that a man of remarkable appearance might 
have been seen leisurely entering the city 
at the head of the principal street, as though 
from a quiet stroll among the charming country 
roads and lanes surrounding. 

He was of almost gigantic height : his finely 
proportioned frame was clothed in black from 
head to foot; he walked with the easy, assured 
step of a man confidently placed and in the 
prime of life; and, as he now and then took off 
nis heavy slouched hat to permit the fresh air to 
stir round his forehead, with the grateful 
gesture of one not greatly used to out-door 
exercise, he displayed a head and face of come- 
liness in keeping with his powerful and sym- 
metrical form. 

But the strangest thing about this man 
seemed to be an unenviable isolation from his 
fellow-creatures, which was atonceapparent upon 
every hand as he proceeded on his way. He was 
avoided and shunned by everyone whose proxi- 
mity he approached as studiously as if he had 
been a leper. 

Peasants and other wayfarers, passing to and 
from the town, made way for him with a silent 
shrinking indicative of detestation and fear. 
The tall-capped and red-cloaked market girls 
drew aside hastily at his approach, and some- 
times looked back after his lofty retreating form 
with frowning faces and angry movements of 
the lips. 

It was evident that this man was as unpopular 
as he was notorious. 

He seemed indifferent or disdainful, however, 
of such manifestations of disfavour, and kept on 
with stately stride and somewhat abstracted air, 
until passing a certain proud and seigniorial 
estate. 

Under the arched gateway leading into the 
grounds of this mansion a beautiful maiden and 
noble-looking young man were standing beside 
their steeds, as though just returned from an 
excursion in each otber’s company; and their 
looks and actions were so expressive of intense 
scorn and hatred for the black-robed personage 
passing before them as to amount to a positive 
affront. 

The maiden turned suddenly to a deadly pale- 
ness, and, shrinking against the neck of the 
palfrey upon which she had ‘been carelessly 
leaning, clutched a handful of its flowing white 
mane, and partly drew it across her eyes with a 
shuddering gesture, as though to shut out a 
harrowing and painful sight. 

The young man, whose handsome, soldierly 
countenance bore traces of recent great suffer- 


ing, also started at the sight of the unwelcome ! 


stranger, but more with indignation than with 
fear. 

He even made a hasty step forward, half 
drawing his sword as he did so, but scornfully 
thrust it back again almost immediately, as if 
regretting the momentary impulse to unsheathe 
it in an unworthy or disgraceful cause, and 
quickly returned under the archway, to the 
support of his fair companion, whose agitation 
had momently increased, though his change of 
intention was not effected without a muttered 
imprecation. 

The lofty unknown passer-by merely paused 
an instant to survey them, especially the youth, 
with a sombre, melancholy gaze, in which there 
was not a particle of resentment, and then 
moved on, outwardly still implacable and 
serene. 

“Poor child! poor youth!” he muttered to 





himself; ‘‘ they, at least, have cause enough to 
hate and loathe me. They cannot know how I 
suffer, have suffered, and must suffer still in the 
pursuit of my dreadful trade. But patience, 
patience, my poor heart! Thy fearful ordeal 
must be near at end, and nearer shines the 
goal of all thy hopes.” 

But as he advanced into the more populous 
quarters of the city he was destined to more 
demonstrative and disagreeable molestation. 

He had not passed more than haif way down 
the crowded thoroughfare, with everyone falling 
back before his approach as from‘a contagion, 
before a band of revellers—soldiers and others in 
gala dress, who were seeking convenient stand- 
points whence to view the anticipated procession 
—purposely obstructed his path, while one of 
them jostled him with intentional rudeness. 

Forbearance was now a virtue which the man 
in black was by no means disposed to exercise. 
Seizing the rioter by the neck of his gaudy 
jacket, he threw him from his path with no 
more exertion than if he had been a stuffed 
effigy, and then sternly motioned the rest to 
make way for him. 

But they were heated with wine. They at 
once crowded furiously around him, those that 
had swords plucking them forth, and others 
brandishing oaken staves and laying hold of 
paving stones, with fierce and threatening cries. 

«Let me have at him singly !” shouted the 
brawler who had been so summarily tossed 
aside, recovering his equilibrium in time to draw 
his sword and flourish it with drunken frenzy. 
« Paid assassin! stipended murderer ! draw, and 
be honoured by conflict with an honest man!” 

The man in black only waved his hand con- 
temptuously, and then, without attempting to 
touch his sword-hilt, folded his arms across 
his breast and smiled as at so many unruly 
children. 

“No danger from him,” called out another 
voice, contemptuously ; “‘ his victimsare defence- 
less—his weapon is the axe.” ‘ 

« Down with him!” ‘“ Kill the blood-stained 
tool!’ “Give him no quarter!’ ‘Tear him 
to pieces!” vociferated a chorus of fierce voices. 

The crowd round him had now swelled toa mob; 
swords and cudgels were waving over his head; 
epithets were hurled upon him; they surged 
tumultuously about him; but he stood firmly 
and unmoved as a tall, angular rock beaten by 
the noisy waves. Yet it seemed that nothing 
short of an extraordinary intervention could save 
him from death or great bodily harm. 

This intervention came, however, at the 
critical moment. * 

A counter commotion arose farther down the 
street, and a cry of “ The dauphin! The 
dauphin! Here they come at last !” was carried 
from lip tolip. Even as the brawlers swayed 
to and fro and partly dispersed, under the in- 
fluence of this new excitement, the outriders of 
the royal train dashed along, rudely beating 
and hustling the throngs back against the walls 
of the houses, to clear the way. 

A moment later the dauphin himself—fol- 
lowed by no great train indeed, but surrounded 
by a mere handful of courtiers and men-at-arms 
—came riding slowly through the town. 

Mounted upon a richly isoned, snow- 
white steed of great beauty, that was in odd con- 
trast with his own careless, unpretentious garb, 
the prince glanced at the gala throngs upon 
either side with apparently satisfied and care- 
less eyes; but it was evident from his subtle 
and crafty smile that nothing escaped him. 
He, at any rate, did not fail to note the angry 
crowd that still surrounded the man in black. 
His eyes lighted up with pleased recognition at 
the sight of the latter. He at once broke away 
from his immediate attendants and rode straight 
up to the scene of disturbance, with an off-hand, 
impatient gesture,and with that assumption of 
democratic sympathy and feeling which, even at 
that early stage of his career, he was constantly 
practising, in preparation for his conflict with 
the power of the French nobles which he was 
afterwards so craftily to attempt and make 
memorable. 

“What is this—my faithful servitor, Gaston 
Gaultier, in trouble?” exclaimed the dauphin, 


as the outer edge of the crowd gave way con- 
fusedly at his august approach. “Speak, good 
Gaston, and explain.” 

** Your gracious highness, but a few words 
will suffice,” replied the one addressed, with a 
low obeisance, but without altering the lofty 
imperturbability of his nianner. “ These hot- 
headed people either forget that I am but the 
instrument of the law, or hold my trade and 
person equally obnoxious, for they have made 
bold to bar my way and insult me in the public 
street.” 

“How! Insult thee, the instrument of royal 
will, the Headsman of Rouen?” exclaimed the 
dauphin. “ They shall yet learn that thy person 
is only less sacred than our own. Here!” he 
added, turning to his men-at-arms; “whip me 
back these disrespectful knaves to their kennels. 
They need correction.” 

But the crowd, hastily seattered and moved 
away like sheep in every direction, before the 
advancing troopers could use the weapons which 
they had willingly enough drawn for the pur- 
pose of ordered chastisement. 

The prince, smiling first amusedly the 
sudden change that had been effected m the 
mob, spurred his white charger a little closer to 
the man in black, and bending over his saddle- 
bow muttered something to him in a low voice 
that was not overheard. 

He then regained the middle of the cause- 
way and spurred hastily forward, surrounded by 
his attendants, and followed by his long and 
glittering martial train, which had come to a 
momentary halt at this diversion on the part of 
its distinguished head. 

Unmolested now and giving little heed to the 
pageant that was by this time the chief attrac- 
tion for everyone else, Gaston Gaultier, the 
Headsman of Rouen, as he has been introduced 
to us so impressively, continued upon his 
shunned and disdainful walk until, turning into 
a less frequented street, he presently came in 
front of a very old and dingy but distinguished- 
looking dwelling, which he at once entered with 
the easy and assured air of master. 

The terrible vocation of Gaultier had not been 
a profitless one—the public executioner in those 
days was often a trusted and important official, 
whom princes rewarded lavishly for his unenvi- 
able and frequently secret services,—and this 
house was his home. 

He passed through a richly carpeted corridor 
and up a broad staircase to a large room looking 
out from the rear upon a spacious courtyard, 
with stables adjoining, and baving the appear- 
ance of being a sort of exercising ground for the 
vege of all sorts of knightly performances on 

orse or afoot. 

The room itself, tapestried, furnished, and 
appointed with much elegance, might have been 
the retreat of a noble of high rank, and the 
numerous volumes which appeared upon some 
shelves, interspersed with various weapons and 
pieces of armour, testified to the scholastic as 
well as the athletic tastes of the owner. 

Gaultier had scarcely put aside his hat and 
cloak before an old woman entered. She regarded 
him with solicitude and addressed him witn more 
of familiarity tham belonged to an ordinary ser- 


vant. 
“Thou hast been bearded by the mob, Gas- 


ton,” said she. ‘“ Raoul marked the disturbance 
and hastened home to tell me.” 

“A mere trifle, Judith,” replied Gaultier, 
lightly, and with a gentle air of consideration 
and kindness. ‘‘ De Chanzy, my last noble vic- 
tim, was extremely popular, as thou knowest, 
and it was my first appearance in public since 
his execution.” 

“Why blame they not the dauphin’s power 
that ordered it instead of the law’s unquestion- 
ing instrument then ?” exclaimed Judith, indig- 
nantly. : 

« Because they are fools, I suppose,” he replied, 
smiling. ‘“ Besides, they cannot know the object 
of my ambition, so long and drearily toiled for, 
and now so nearly attained. Only one more 
noble head to roll upon the block, Judith, and 
then adieu to block, adieu to axe, and all before 
me opens bright and clear !” 





“How? Sosoon?” she murmured, yet par- 
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taking of some of the exultation with which he 
spoke. 

“Avy, Judith; for in the present troublous 
state of France another and, thank Heaven, a 
jast victim of noble blood cannot long be spared 
my fatal offices,” continued the Executioner of 
Rouen, with increasing animation. “Thou 
knowest my history and my aspirations. Born 
of a peasant mother, but by a noble sire of 
ient lineage but impoverished fortunes, their 
ath left me uncared for, unfriended save by 
thee. I had no other but my peasant mother’s 
name, yet thirteen years ago, when scarcely 
seventeen, I swore to diea nobleman of France. 
Tnou knowest the statute which decrees that the 
public executioner who shall strike off, each 
with a single blow, the heads of nine persons of 
noble birth shall himself receive a patent of 
nobility. Distinction in the army was beyond 
my reach ; the portals of the court were closed 
tosuchas I. No other way opened before me 
save that which lay over the scaffold, and I took 
it. No other weapon save the axe could carve 
out a place for me ‘among the lordly great—a 
place among my father’s peers—and I grasped 
it firmly, and have used it well. The hideous 
ordeal which has wrung my heart and scathed 
my soul and thrilled my tense-drawn nerves so 
long, so bitterly, draws nigh unto an end. One 
more bended, ar¢hing neck—one more swift, 
sure blow—one more nigh-born head rolled livid 
in the dust—and I am free, ennobled, with a 
man’s career before me.” 

“Heaven grant tmat the hour of thy free- 
dom be not faraway. Heaven grant that thy 
reward be ready at the time. Thou wilt have 
wonit at a feartal’priee,”’ said Judith. 

“ But there can be mo failure when the law 
decrees the full reward,” cried Gaultier. “My 
patent of nobility isalready drawn, and awaits 
out the final suecessful stroke to make me—mno 
longer Gaston Gaultier, the Executioner of 
Rouen, but Gaston, Baron de Pierrefonds, lord 
of the fairest domain in sunny Gascony. For 
this 1 have toiled and waited; for this I have 
hardened my heart, beat down my pride, and 
nerved my arm; for this I have stained my 
hands with innocent as wellas guilty blood; for 
this I have borne scorn, loathing, and contempt. 
But men shail mark the change and recognise my 
right when I exchange the headsman’s axe- 
blade for knightly sword. Ali but high rank 
aature gave, and I have already made myself an 
adept in all knightly exercises. The dauphin 
is my friend (1 once saved his life), and the 
triends of Louis may climb to dizzy neigits. For 
he will be noroyal puppet, but a man among 
men; a cruel despot, lixe enough, but powerful, 
respected, feared. Oh, my star is rising, dame, 
and it will reach meridian anon !” 

“I doubt it not, good Gaston, but would it 
were by other means,” said Judith, looking at 
him a little regretfully, though still with pride 
and fondness. ‘The block’s last victim of a 
month ago—the noble De Cnanzy ? 

Ay, the good, the just, the noble-minded De 

Chanzy—the pride of Provence, and the people’s 
idol—who, nevertheless, incurred the dauphin’s 
spite, and, fatally immeshed in wrongful accu- 
sation, fell at last beneath my headsman’s 
stroke!” cried Gaultier, bitterly. “ But was I 
to blame? And think you the loathsome office 
tortured not my soul ?” 

_ “Nay, Gaston, nay; I meant not to reprove,” 
she muttered, soothingly. 








“TI passed his son, young Bertrand, last of the. 


proud old race, a littie while ago,” continued 
Gaultier, more as if speaking to himself. “He 
Stood with his affianced, lovely Gabrielle, the 
wicked old De Montfort’s only child, beneath the 
gateway’s arch. Poor boy! he almost drew his 
sword upon me, while, poisoned at the sight of 
me, his fair betrothed blanched whiter than her 
Paifrey’s mane. How can I blame them—or the 
est ?”” 

“Will they be wedded now ?” 

“Not if the daupiin’s hate pursue the off- 
spring, as it did the sire, be sure of that. 
~espite his grief, the young De Chanzy’s face 
Showed confidence and hope; but, should De 
Montfort learn that son, like sire, is to be pro- 
Sciived, impoverished and wronged, he would 


. a: . “4% te | 
| not hesitate to break his faith with him. You | 


| know his crafty, avaricious nature. Besides, 


the aged Baron de Coucy, it is well known, seeks 
the hand of Gabrielle, and his prodigious wealth 
would quickly counter-balance in her father’s 
eyes the pure character and soldierly achieve- 
ments of the young De Chanzy, should renewed 
misfortune overwhelm the latter. Bid Raoul 
hither, dame. It may be I cansecretly befriend 
the noble youth.” 

«Go hence, Raoul,” said Gaultier, “and bring 
me what news thou canst of the movements of 
the young Viscount de Chanzy, whom I just 
saw with his betrothed beneath the gateway of 
her sire’s chateau. Be vigilant and secret.” 

Raoul bowed, without a word of reply, and 
took his departure with the air of one accus- 
tomed to accord willing and unquestioning 
obedience to Gaultier’s commands. 








CHAPTER IL. 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


Raovt only reached the grounds of the 
Chateau de Montfort to learn, upon carefully 
disguised inquiry, that the. Countess Gabrielle 
and her lover had retired deeper into the 
grounds after witnessing the passage of the 
dauphin and his train from the gateway. 

He shared but little in the unpopularity of 
his master, and had no difficulty in entering the 
castle park upon framing a plausible pretence. 

He presently discovered the ovjects of his 
search occupying a rustic seat underneath one 
of the ancient trees that lined the stately avenue 
leading from the porter’s lodge to the chateau. 

Being an experienced woodman and not un- 
versed in offices of espionage Raoul found no 
difficulty in keeping behind the line of trees 
and creeping up behind the absorbed and un- 
conscious pair to a secret point of observation 
within hearing of their voices. 

«* Be of good cheer, adorable Gabrielle !” were 
the first words of De Chanzy, which the listener 
distinctly overheard. “It cannot be that the 
feelings of thy noble father should undergo a 
change toward me, the only son of his old friend 
and the sacredly betrothed of his daughter al- 
most from childhood’s hour. Why, was he not 
generous and heart-felt in his greetings three 
days ago just ere he set out for the coast ?” 

“ Ay, Bertrand,” replied the young girl, in 
lower and less confident tones than her lover’s, 
“ because he deems you still powerful and rich, 
as your unfortunate father’s heir—which 
Heaven grant you are and mayremain! But, 
though I say it to my shame, my sire is harsher, 
less unselfish than you think. Shonld he return 
with news of aught to thy discredit, 1 fear, I 
fear——” 

“What? That he’d break faith with me— 
fling plighted nonour to the winds—and listen 
yet more suavely to the suit of old and infamous 
De Coucy for thy hand?’ exclaimed De 
Chanzy, filling in her pause with considerable 
agitation. 

“Nay, nay!’ she cried, with a quick, re- 
pugnant start. “I’ve scarcely feared so foul a 
fate as that, Monsieur le Vicomte. And yet— 
and yet isi 

“You love me, Gabrielle—you love me, do 
you not?” exclaimed the young noble, sud- 
denly seizing both her hands with increased 
agitation, and looking searchingly into her eyes. 

Strange as it may seem to the modern reader, 
this was the first time, aflianced as they were, 
that he had ever asked ber that momentous 
question so pointedly and earnestly. 

After the usual custom of the French nobility, 
and which still prevails to a certain extent, the 
Viscount Bertrand de Chanzy and the Countess 
Gabrielle de Montfort had been betrothed to 
each other by their parents at a period when the 
youth, at the age of fifteen, was just entering 
upon the career of arms in which he had since 
gained reputation and hign rank, and when the 
little maiden, having lost ner mother, was enter- 
img upon the conventual education pertaining 
to herrank im life. 








Ten years had passed, and they had only met 
to know each other three Gays before, when the 
| Viscount, having recovered the first shock of his 
| father’s ignominious death, and withdrawn from 
;the army at the conclusion of peace, had 
hastened nothward from his chief patrimonial 
domain in Provence, ostensibly to look after a 
smalier estate to which he had likewise suc- 
ceeded in the neighbourhood of Rouen, but in 
reality to consummate his nuptials with the 
daughter of De Montfort. He had been pro- 
foundly captivated by her youth and beauty 
from the moment of their meeting, a few days 
before the opening of our story. 

Gabrielle, upon her part, if as yet too young 
and inexperienced to conceive a deep, abiding 
love in ail its fulness and grandeur, had, never- 
theless, found her aflianced husband—whose 
martial reputation had preceded him so loudly as 
in a great measure to counteract the cloud that 
had suddenly gathered over his house and name— 
the most agreeable, accomplished, and handsome 
gentleman she had ever seen. 

She might really be pardoned if, under these 
circumstances, she mistook the fascination of 
his presence, together with an ingenuous grati- 
tude for the glowing passion which he so un- 
equivocally evinced for ner, for reciprocal senti- 
ments of love and ardour in her own scarce- 
blossomed nature. 

At any rate the downcast, timid eyes with 
which she met his agitated query now, the pas- 
siveness with which she let ner little hands re- 
main in his, and her softly murmured “Ah, 
monsieur, and can you esk me that?” in 
modest, musical response, seemed to be satis- 
factory to him. 

Yes, yes; I see thou lovest me, Gabrielle!” 
continued Bertrand, with a return of his hope- 
ful tone as he released her hands. “ Away, then, 
with every fancied cloud athwart our shining 
future! Even if thy sire were mercenary and 
unprincipled, which I am loth to think, he 
cannot learn of aught concerning me to make 
me less eligible and worthy of thy hand. DidI 
not have it from his own lips three days ago 
that he did deem my luckless sire a martyr to 
pursuing hate and unjust accusations? And 
then, ere leaving Provence, I had it from the 
dauphin’s friends and confidants that I—the 
last of the De Chanzy line, unstained through 
generations of high service to the crown, un- 
dishonoured still vy even my great sire’s shame- 
ful taking-off!—am yet impregnable unto the 
prince’s fell suspicion or disfavour. Courage 
and hope, adored and worshiped Gabrielle! 
there is no cloud to blot the sunshine of our 
love.” 

A bugle peal sounded from the direction of 
the gateway as Bertrand concluded. 

Mademoiselle de Montfort started to her 
feet. 

“It is the horn of my father’s courier—he re- 
turns to the chateau!” she exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 

“No better place than here to meet him, 
then,” said De Cnanzy, with an air of assurance 
which he did not altogether feel. ‘“ Courage, 
love! I predict that your doubis and fears are 
about to be put to rest.” 

They heard the clatter of hoofs, the creaking 
of the great gates turning on their rusty hinges, 
and they remained standing hand in hand pbe- 
side the avenue as the new comers approached. 

Followed by a dozen or more mounted lackeys 
and grooms the Count de Montfort rode be- 
tween two horsemen of apparently equal dis- 
tinction with himself. 

He was a man past middle age, grey of hair 
and beard and of dark, sinister and secret aspect. 

As his glance fell upon the anxiously ex- 
pectant lovers a spasm of anger and dislike 
crossed his rugged face, and he at once came to 
a halt, regarding them, but especially the youth, 
with stern, disdainful looks. 

But a single glance at the count’s companions 
had been sufficient to dash any fond anticipa- 
tions the lovers might have entertained, even 
before such unfriendly demonstration on the 
part of De Montfort himself. 

One of these was the Baron de Coucy—old, 
rich, wrinkled, deformed—miser and débauché 
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—the burier of five young wives in the course of 
a singularly infamous career—and unenviably 
reputed the richest and wickedest nobleman in 
Gascony. 

The other, Hugo de Borne, his kinsman and 
heir, barring direct issue—a young man of 
gigantic strength and forbidding countenance, 
formerly young De Chanzy’s companion in arms, 
but now his mortal foe, and commonly known as 
Hugo le Rouge, probably less for his fiery red 
hair than for many bold and sanguinary crimes 
in which he was known to have been engaged. 

“Is this seemly in the daughter of my house, 
from whom I might have hoped a statelier wel- 
come to my old chateau ?” began De Montfort. 
*« Instead of that I find her out abroad in com- 
pany with one dishonoured, tainted and pro- 
scribed. Seek thy chamber, mademoiselle, and 
learn thy duty of thy nurse or maid. These 


. noble guests of mine may be prevailed upon to 


overlook this crowning shame.” 

Gabrielle grew pale, and turning to her maid, 
who had come running down the avenue at inti- 
mation of the count’s return, she hid her face 
upon her shoulder. 

Her lover, recovering from the great shock 
occasioned by her father’s cruel words, with 
marvellous promptitude and address advanced 
a step or two and said, with a quiet dignity: 

** Monsieur le Count, your insulting words re- 
ferring to myself demand an instant explana- 
tion. I am your daughter’s fiancé. Scarce 
three days back you received me in all kindness, 
and with every mark of favour and esteem, 
while now 

“ Because THEN I did not guess or dream what 
now I KNow concerning thee !” interrupted De 
Montfort, in a voice like thunder. “Away, 
proscribed, dishonoured, beggared wretch! and 
deem thine own head lucky if it follow not thy 
sire’s beneath the headsman’s righteous stroke. 
Be gone, I say! Thou taint’st the air! Thou 
poisonest my sight!” 

White to the lips, unspeakably enraged, the 
recipient of this heaped abuse was suddenly 
transformed into a desperate, outraged and re- 
sentful man. 


[AWAKENING LOVE. ] 


He flung afar his plumed hat, and his sword 
leaped from its scabbard. 

«‘ Dismount and face me, miscreant !” he fairly 
yelled. ‘‘And wert thou ten times what thon 
art—ay, fifty fold Her father even—thy heart’s 
best; blood should wash away thy fiendish 
words !”” 

“Tush, tush! put up thy sword, vain, silly 
boy !” said the Count de Montfort, with a dis- 
dainful gesture, while both De Coucy and his 
kinsman looked on amusedly. ‘‘ Know, for the 
prompting of thy wit so dull as not to take the 
common news, that I have timely severed 
every fancied tie that held mine ancient 
house to one like thine, and that to-day my 
daughter Gabrielle will be betrothed unto my 
noble and exalted friend, Monsieur le Baron de 
Coucy, here. Begone! I tell thee, or I will have 
my lackeys whip thee forth !” 

He spurred forward and proceeded up the 
avenue, followed by his train, with De Coucy 
chuckling at one elbow and Hugo de Borne 


the other. 

De Montfort paused again at the spot where 
Gabrielle still hid her face, sobbing and terrified, 
upon her tiring-woman’s shoulder. He caught 
her up roughly in his arms, placed her before 
him on his horse, and then went on again. 

In a moment Bertrand de Chanzy was left 
alone upon the deserted avenue; alone except 
for Gaultier’s page, who silently. continued his 
secret watch. 

Insulted, outraged as he had never been be- 
fore, the young noble at first remained there, 
white and motionless as though turned to stone. 
Then he started; a wild, unreal frenzy seemed 
to electrify him ; he shook his hands above his 
head, and seemed about to cast himself upon the 
ground and tear the grass in a paroxysm of un- 
governable fury. But he only bowed his head 
upon his breast, and when he raised it his 
rage had given place to a strange, unnatural 
caim. 

He sheathed his sword, recovered his hat, and 
muttering, hoarsely, “ It is impossible ! I dream 
‘and must awaken anon,” he strode toward the 





taking no pains to conceal his brutal mirth at | 





gateway, under which he had left his steed, 
silently followed by Raoul, whodeemed ita duty 
to keep him still in view. 

Leaping into tne saddle, Bertrand galloped 
through the town too rapidly to note the many 
manifestations of sorrow, commiseration and 
respect that were accorded him on every hand- 

Raoul, fleet and tireless of foot, followed at a 
run, though hugging the house walls in his 
course, until he saw the viscount draw rein be- 
fore a small, half-ruinous chateau at the opposite 
extremity of the town, when he turned and made 
the best of his speed toward the residence of the 
executioner. 

The young noble at once spurred into the 
court-yard of the dilapidated chateau, which, 
with its limited domain, formed the only Nor- 
man appendage of his noble patrimony. Even 
before he could leap from the saddle the 
countenance of Jacques Pinney, his gaily- 
liveried page, staring whitely and blankly at 
him from a doorway, afforded confirmation of 
his bitterest fears. . 

“Speak, Jacques! What has happened ? 
Where is the seneschal ? Hast lost thy tongue ? 
Speak, speak !” 

He might well have lost or changed his own 
tongue, for the sound of it seemed strangely 
hollow and altered to his own ears. 

“‘ Alas, my lord,” cried the page, beginning: 
to wring his hands and sob aloud; “ everything 
has happened. The dauphin’s minions have 
been here—everything is confiscated—the senes- 
chal, poor Pierre, is wounded—we’ll all be 
killed——” 

“ Give over thy pitiful whining, knave !” ex- 
claimed the viscount, recovering by an effort his 
own sang-froid; and the seneschal himself 
chancing to put in an appearance behind the 
page, with his forehead bandaged, he turned to 
him and insisted upon a succinct and sensible 
explanation of what had taken place. 

Tne explanation was in effect as follows: 

During the brief absence of the viscount some 
officers in the dauphin’s service had entered the 


(Continued on Page 259.) 
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CAPTAIN STAUNTON. 
(A COMPLETE STORY). 
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CHAPTER I. 
WINTER. 


He wasa frank, outspoken Englishman, this 
hero of ours, not handsome perhaps, but with 
an honesty and truth written upon his face 
which compensated amply for the want of 
striking good looks. In age he was six-and- 
thirty, tall and well made, with broad shoul- 
ders and muscular arms, and other marks of 
physical strength ; the sort of man in fact you 
could trust and to whom if so be you could not 
help yourself you would turn to fight your bat- 
tles for you. 

Percy Staunton was stationed with his regi- 
ment in Ilminster, and the old cathedral city 
had but one voice in his praise ; the lower classes 
adored him for his open hand and kindly smile, 
their betters liked his frank good temper and 
common sense, whilst the upper ten of Ilminster, 
to wit the old county families, who were mostly 
church dignitaries and lived within the shadow 
of the cathedral, thought they had a personal 
claim on him, since he was of their order, for 
Captain Staunton’s father was Lord Esmond, 
and the officer was his only son. 

Heir to a barony and a clear ten thousand a 
year, heir to one of the cldest families in Eng- 
land, it was unmistakeably the duty of Percy 
Staunton to marry. He had ample present 
means to support a wife, he had riches in the 
future to offer her. If ever a man owed it to 
society to marry, that man was assuredly our 
captain. 

From the day that he ¢ame into Ilminster 
with his regiment his marriage had been the 
subject of speculation and anxiety, only as the 
months wore on the question of “ Whom will he 
marry ?” had slowly changed into “Why doesn’t 
he marry?” and a few mammas who would 
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[WORK AND PLEASURE. ] 


gladly have given him their daughters began 
to look rather coldly upon him for his neglect. 

Percy Staunton took their coldness with good 
temper, he had at least raised no hopes if he 
caused much disappointment. From the first 
he never paid the least attention to any Ilminster 
beauty, his eyes never brightened at the charms 
of maid, wife, or widow; kind and popular 
amongst the lower classes, he seemed to avoid 
women of hisownorder—perhaps he had suffered 
deeply through a woman once and had resolved 
never to give another power to wound him. 

It was the one flaw in his charactér—so 
thought Ilminster—that he was not a lady’s 
man. He liked croquet and lawn tennis exceed- 
ingly, but he never would see that these games 
form an excellent medium for flirtation. He 
played well himself and always turned over 
music exactly at the right place, but it never 
occurred to him to whisper sweet compliments 
to the performer under cover of the song. 

Still Ilminster people, being naturally of a 
hopeful disposition, quite believed that Captain 
Staunton would marry some day, and popular 
rumour had decided that when he did offer his 
hand it would be to one of the dean’s daughters. 
Rumour had not yet decided which of the 
fair sisters was to be so honoured. All they 
alleged was that Percy’s choice would come 
out of the Deanery, and as the tale proceeds you 
will see how far they were right. 

There was an old friendship between Captain 
Staunton and the dean long ago before Bertram 
had been a dean or even a vicar, when he was 
nothing but a struggling curate. Percy, thena 
youth of eighteen, had read with him for some 
| time to be coached for someexamination. He 

passed brilliantly, and not being ungrateful 
prevailed on his father to install Mr. Bertram 
in the family living, whence hisupward progress 
had been rapid. 

Ilminster generally, however, had not been 
favoured with these particulars, and so when 
Captain Staunton took to visiting at the Deanery 
more often than any other house they not un- 
naturally supposed one of the dean’s daughters 
to be the attraction. 











Dean Bertram had two daughters, young 
ladies of two-and-twenty. Edith and Constance 
were twins, so marvellously alike that people 
quite understood Captain Staunton’s difficulty. 
‘Twin sisters are awkward if they are too much 
alike. A lover may begin a profession to one 
which he really intends for the other. 

No such ill luck befell Percy. He passed 
most of his leisure time at the Deanery, but he 
was happier in the library chatting with the 
dean than in the drawing-room overwhelmed: 
with the ladies’ attention. 

Mrs. Bertram, or Mrs. Dean—as some people 
called her—was not nearly her husband’s equal 
in refinement. Poor thing! in the first part 
of her married life she had to work so hard that 
she could never after settle to do nothing grace- 
fully. Her husband’s success was so great and 
so rapid that it hada little spoilt her. She was 
apt to look a little hardly on those who had not 
prospered in the same degree, and to regard it 
as their fault, not their misfortune. 

Mother and daughters sat together one De- 
cember afternoon over the fire, eagerly discuss- 
ing a ball which they were to give that evening, 
the dean being a clergyman of the convenient 
Broad school who do not object to dancing or 
other trivial amusements. 

“Captain Staunton promised me he would 
come early,” said the mother, then, with afond 
look at her daughters, “I think, dears, this 
evening will settle matters.” 

Constance simpered and bridled. 
swered, frankly : 

“I don’t see what there is to settle; Percy 
Staunton is our kind friend—he won’t be more, 
mamma, if we wait till we’re a hundred.” 

«* You are so very coarse,” remonstrated Con- 
stance. ‘“ You might as well say we wanted to 
marry Captain Staunton and he refused.” 

“Tt amounts to that, I think,” coolly. 
“Mother shows him pretty plainly he might 
have either of us for the asking.” 

“Tam quite ashamed of you, Edith.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, but made no 
reply in words, for a timid knock had just come 
at the drawing-room door. 
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«Come in,” cried Mrs. Bertrim, indignantly. 
«Dear me, what can that child want now ?” 

There entered a girl of eighteen, a slight, 
childisn-looking creature, with large brown 
eyes and a mass of soft brown hair coiled round 
her head, very timid, very shy, evidently know- 
ing she was not wanted, her plain, untrimmed 
linsey a startling contrast to the dainty velvet 
costumes of the dean’s daughters. 

“‘ What do you want, Crystal ?” 

«I have done everything,” said the girl, with 
a weary little sigh, “and Iamso tired. I thought 
J would come and sit. down a little.” 

Edith drew a chair up to the fire. 

‘‘Have you tacked the lace on my dress?” 
demanded Constance, “and put out everything 
for me to wear to-night ?” 

“No, I thought the maid would do that.” 

“Mary has quite enough to do,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, shortly. “You had better go and see 
to it at once, Crystal. You’re tired, you say. 
Well, the ball begins at nine, and as soon as the 
cirls are dressed you can go to bed.” 

The child—she looked little more—rose up 
wearily and went out of the room. ; 

Edith’s eyes followed her regretfully, but she 
never thought of rousing herself to go and 
shorten her work by helping her. 

“That girl is preposterously lazy. It was the 
worst day’s work we ever did, taking her, 
mamma,” cried Constance. 

“It was your papa’s doing, my dear; he in- 
sisted on it.” 

“If papa only knew how you treated Crys- 
tal.” 

“ Nonsense, Edith, we treat her very well. 
She is with us when we have no visitors, she has 
a bedroom to herself, and I see that she is re- 
spectably dressed. What more can she want?” 

«At any rate,” agreed Constance, “it must be 
better than roaming about the country with 
that disreputable old father of hers.” 

‘I doubt it. I daresay he loved her, and, 
poor child, she can see well enough no one;wants 
her here.” 

“TI wish you’d not take up such notions,” said 
her mother, feebly. 

“Marry Captain Staunton, Edith, and then 
you can have as many crotchets as you like. 
He’d join in them perhaps.” 

It was a very brilliant ball, small and select, 
only the very best people in [}minster. Captain 
Staunton came early, as he promised, and danced 
first with Edith Bertram, a circumstance which 
did not escape the notice of the gossips—she was 
his favourite then. Oh, yes, for it was not till 
mearly the end of the before-supper dances that 
he honoured Constance. 

It was a valse he had chosen, and they were 
hardly fortunate. An amiable youth, better 
skilled with his head than his feet, trod vio- 
lently on Miss Bertram’s white ball dress, and 
a large piece of the train was torn, while the 
ounces hung in festoons. 

Captain Staunton looked at his partner pity- 
ingly. 

** What shall we do? I’ve some pins.” 

*«* They'd never hold,” smiling sweetiy. “ Come 
in here, I'll get it mended.” 

She led the way to a tiny apartment opening 
from the hall. Here she rang the bell. 

“Send Miss Crystal here with a needle and 
thread.” 

For Mrs. Bertram and her elder daughter had 
rescinded the gracious permission to poer Crystal 
ro go to bed and told hershe had better wait up 
in case she was wanted. 

Perey Staunton did not admire the style of 
the message nor yet his enforced téte-a-téte with 
Constance. “It was a relief to him when the door 
opened. He had expected to see a middle-aged 
woman—he had taken Crystal to be a surname 
—he saw a delicate, sad-faced child, with lovely, 
velvety brown eyes and a sweet wild-rose bloom, 
but looking unutterably weary. She wore a 
plain, untrimmed linsey, but she looked as 
every inch a lady as Constance in her floating 
ball robes. 

Miss Bertram never attempted to introduce 
her companion. 

Captain Staunton stood on the hearthrug, 
leaning indolently against the chimney-piece, 


doubting whether he should ask point blank for 
the ceremony Constance had waived. 

“ Better not,” he thought, “ but who ean she 
be? I thought I knew every girl in Ilminster.” 

“Just mend this, Crystal,” said Constance, 
carelessly, “it looks deplorable. Catch it up 
somehow, and be quick; we want to get back to 
the ball-room.” 

She sat down on a low chair, and Crystal, 
kneeling down, took the soft white fabric in her 
hands and began the task of reparation. Her 
face was hidden now from Percy, only once as 
she raised her eyes to re-thread her needle it 
dawned on him that her face was familiar to 
him, either she strongly resembled someone he 
had known or they had met before, though where 
he could not think. 

“ Be quick,” said Constance, impatiently, as 
the girl plodded patiently on. “ You are too 
slow, Crystal.” 

Percy could bear it no longer, he advanced to 
the rescue, a chair in his hand, his voice as 
respectful as though he had been addressing a 
young duchess. 

“Tam sure you will make your head ache if 
you stoop so; pray take this chair.” 

The soft eyes flashed on him a look of grati- 
tude as she seated herself and resumed her 
monotonous task. Constante shrugged her 
shoulders almost imperceptibly, it was the only 
mark of disapproval she permitted herself. 

“I think it is finished now,” said Crystal, at 
last. “Iam sorry I have been so long, Con- 
stance.” 

+ Constance ! then she must surely bea rela- 
fon, or at least a friend. Percy turned abruptly 
to Miss Bertram : 

“ Will you introduce me to your friend ?” 

She was bitterly annoyed but she gave no 


sign of it. 

“ Willingly. oe Staunton, Miss Leigh-- 
Crystal, Captain Staunton. You ean go now, 
Crystal.” 

The girl departed at once, glad apparently 
of her release. Miss Bertram put her hand on 
her partner’s arm and returned to the drawing- 
room. 

“Why are you so silent ?” she asked him at 
supper, when he had taken her in and after 
seeing her wants attended to sat abstracted and 
silent, like one inadream. 

“‘T was wondering where I could have met 
Miss Leigh before, I cannot recall where I have 
seen her, but her features are quite familiar to 
me; I never forget faces.” 

Constance laughed uncomfortably. 

« As Crystal has been with us three months, 
and you are stationed at Ilminster, the fact is 
simple enough—you have seen her at church or 
in the town.” 

He shook his head. 

*« Don’t look so solemn about it, depend upon 
it Iam right. An officer can’t possibly remem- 
ber every face he sees and where he has seenit, 
the thing would be unheard of.” 

“I suppose so. She is staying with you 
then,” returning with an awkward pertinacity 
to the subject of Miss Leigh. 

** She lives here.” 

« Lives here ? I have never met her before.” 

“Perhaps not. We have a cook, a most ex- 
cellent woman, and also a lady’s-maid, but we 
don’t obtrude them upon the notice of our 
friends.” 

“ But Miss Leigh is not a servant.” 

“She is a companion, which is almost the 
same thing, half a grade higher perhaps.” 

It was a relief to Percy when supper was over. 
Miss Bertram was not agreeable. He pitied 
the poor child with the large brown eyes and 
wild-rose bloom, for he guessed the bread of 
dependence must be made doubly bitter to her 
by having to eat it beneath the sneers of Con- 
stance Bertram. 

He was almost the last of the guests to leave. 

t was a fine frosty night and he decided on 
walking home, it was not much more than a 
mile after he had left tne Deanery grounds ; he 
was smoking a cigar, the wind was intensely 





cold, and he wasin the act of buttoning his over- 
coat more closely when he stumbled over some- 
thing in his path and discovered to his horror 





by the light of the moon that he had almost 
trodden on a human creature. The start and 
shock awakened the man, he rubbed his eyes 
and tried feebly to tise. Percy lifted him up 
and tried to help him to walk, but he could not 
get him further than a rustic seata few yards 
off. 

* You are half frozen.” 

“TI should have been dead by the morning. 
Oh, Captain Staunton, you meant kindly, but it 
was cruel to bring me back me to life.” 

The tone of the voice brought the days of his 
youth back vividly unton. He re- 
membered when Dean was @ curate 
and his coach a handsome, kindly brother of 
the dean used to come over once or twice a week 
and never without a of fruit or game for the 
needy clergyman. italicame back to him, 
but this man was poor, his clothes were almost 


ragged. 

+. Alan Bertram,” cried the captain, 
eagerly. “To think that I should find you 
here.” 

The old man was shivering violently. Perc 
tore off bis coat and threw it over him. F 

« Nonsense,” in Teturn to the other's sme 
tions, “Iam as warm asa toast: Mr. m, 
won’t you tell me how you came here ?” 

His heart was very bitter against his late 
host. There was all luxury and comfort and 
here one who had been the dean’s benefactor, 
who was his own brother, seemingly destitute of 
life’s necessaries. What did it mean ? 

“Tt is a story,” said Alan Bertram, 
slowly, “bat ’'ll make it asshort asIcan. My 
money was all in the bank and the bank 
smashed ; no one expected it, the liability was 
unlimited, and every one of the shareholders 
was ruined, I among the rest. For ten years I 
have been to earn a living.” 

“ Bat your relations——” 

“My relations were not very rich then ; they 
missed the little I had been able to do for them, 
they blamed me, then then was a coolness, for 
years we never met; they rose rapidly, I sank.” 

Every kindly impulse of Percy Staunton’s 
nature was awakened. 

“Why didn’t you write to me ?” 

He meant it. He remembered when this poor, 
broken-down old man had given him many an 
hour of happiness. He would have repaid the 
kindness willingly. 

“To you? What claim had Ion you? Those 
to whom I had a-right to apply denied the 
right.” 

** How you shiver—are you cold now?” 

“TI am always cold. It won't be for long, 
Percy, I shall not trouble them for long. I think 
Lance would besorry if he knew ali I have sui- 
fered.” 

** Did you see him to-night ?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t expect it. Ididn’t come for 
that.” ; 

* You were not fit tocome, 
urgent brought you.” 

“TI came to see Crystal.” 

*¢ Crystal ?” 

* My little girl. Don’t you recollect? You 
knew her too long ago. Well, when the fight 
was getting too hard, when I had a pretty good 
suspicion I was near the end of my chain, I 
wrote to my brother and begged him to take 
her. I wrote again and again before he answered 
it. Then afew lines came from his wife saying 
they’d take her and see to her, but I mustn’t 
come bothering them. If I sent Crystal to them 
I must never come to see her—they couldn't 
have their house filled with poor relations.” 

“And you could give her up?’ . 

“What wasI todo? I had seen her mother 
fade away just, as I knew well, for want of a 
pie comfort. I loved Crystal, and so I sent 

er,” 

“ Poor child!” 

“ We had never been parted before fora day, 
and now it’s three months since I saw her. Can 
you wonder that I hungered for a sight of her , 
I found out there was to be a grand party to- 
night, and I dragged myself the weary way just 
for one glimpse of her.” 

** And you saw her ?” 

“No; the drawing-room was closely shuttered. 


Surely something 
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A few girls came out on theterrace, but not she. 
I was tired and ill before, the disappointment 
seemed too much for me, a great sleepiness came 
over me, I could not walk any longer, and so I 
laid myself down where you found me.” 

Percy’s heart bled for the sorrows so simply 


told. With all the strength of his young man- 


hood he supported the trembling steps until 
they were out of the grounds, then fortunately 
he perceived a cab. A minute more and he and 
his unfortunate companion were safely ensconced 
in it. 

« Where are you taking me ?” 

«Where you will be cared for.” 

He knew quite well his own bachelor rooms 
were no fit place for an invalid, besides the 
string of people who came in and out perpetually 
would have gosiped finely over his Quixotism, 
and the news once come to the Deanery his posi- 
tion would have been unpleasant. He sat lost 
in thought for two minutes, then he gave an 
order to the cabman. 

«“ Why, that’s a matter of four miles, sir,” in 
polite remonstrance. 

“You may charge whatever you like, only 
take us there.” 


The dean’s party had not broken up early, | 


then the telling of that pitiful history had taken 
no short time, and so it was not surprising per- 
haps that the clock had struck six before the cab 
drew up at a small cottage covered with ivy. 

Percy got out and hammered an impatient 
summons at the door. 

An old woman with a kind, faithful face 
opened it, early as it was’she was up and dressed, 
a small girl in the rear was lighting a fire—evi- 


dently the inhabitants of Ivy Cottage unider- | 


stood what early rising meant. 

“ Bless me, Mr. Percy, that’s never you ?” 

“ Indeed it is, nurse. I have come to ask you 
to do me a favour.” 

The good old woman, who was devoted to the 
handsome soldier, once her nurseling, promised 
eagerly to do anything im her power. 

“T have brought you a friend of mine. He is 
very ill. I found him asleep in a snowdrift. He 
is penniless and friendless. I want you to take 
him in and nurse him back to health.” 

“ He ain’t friendless if he’s got you, sir. Dll 
do my best and welcome too.” 

“His only fault is poverty,” said Percy, 
gravely, “and that came through misfortune. 
When I was a boy he was very kind to me.” 

“T’ll do the best I can, Master Percy. Sure 
Tm used to invalids, it’ll seem natural quite to 
have one about me.” 

An hour later Alan Bertram was stretched on 
Mrs. White’s best spare bed, with a doctor bend- 
ing over him and examining his pulse. 

Percy Staunton had gone back to IJminster, 
his heart pretty full of indignation against the 
dean and his family. ; 

The family deserved it, the dean did not. He 
had been taught gradually to look upon his 
brother as a ne’er-do-well, but he would never 
have left him in want. 

Mrs. Dean had long since intercepted Alan’s 
letters. Her husband had insisted on their adopt- 
ing Crystal of his own accord. He had never 
made that cruel stipulation—had no idea the 
girl was turned into a domestic drudge. 

His wife told him she was such a child they 
could not bring her out at present, and the 
dean, who was not an observant man, when he 
did notice the girl’s white face and red eyes, 
supposed she was fretting for her father. ‘The 
plain linsey dresses, the seclusion whenever 
there was company, seemed only partand parcel 
of the fact that she was “such a child.” 

Crystal was a loyal, loving little soul. She 
cared for her uncle very much; he was only 
second to her father in her heart. She never let 
him see how he was deceived, how very different 
his wife and daughters were from what he be- 
lieved them. » Not to avenge herself ever so 
would she have dealt him such a blow as to open 
his eyes to the real character of Constance and 
her mother. 

_No one stfffered but herself, and it would come 
rignt some day, and so the meek, uncomplaining 
gitl went on from week to week and month to 
month, only longing sometimes with an unspeak- 


able yearning to see her father’s face or hear 
his voice. 





CHAPTER II. 
SUMMER. 


Ir was three days after the ballat the Deanerp 
Captain Staunton had been more than once to 
Ivy Cottage. He knew the doctor’s verdict now, 
that medical skill, the tenderest nursing and 
daintiest food, could do nothing to prolong 
Alan Bertram’s life. In a month’s time, 
perhaps a week, there would be nothing left of 
him but a memory and a name. 

The young officer felt it bitterly. True, the 
man was no relation of his, hardly a friend, but 
| the fact remained that whilst he had had more 
than enough to gratify every idle wish a fellow 
creature had sunk from sheer want of a little of 
hissuperfluity. Of one thing he was resolved— 
| Crystal should be at her father’s side. For the 

little time that remained these two should not 
| be separated. He did not dare to write to her 
| for fear his letter should be intercepted ; he was 
| afraid to call lest Mrs. Bertram were, later on, 
to vent her vengeance on the girl’s innocent 
| head. Atlast he determined to send Mrs. White 
over. 

He called himself the day before and gave 
Mrs. Bertram tickets for an afternoon concert. 
He knew she would be sure to use them, so the 

| coast would be clear for Crystal. 

He congratulated himself very much on his 
diplomacy when Mrs. White and her young 
charge returned., 

The good woman had had no difficulty in see- 
| ing the young lady. Once assured of her father’s 
presence in the neighbourhood Crystal was too 
| anxious to need persuasion. She wrote a line to 
| the dean saying simply her father was ill and 
| wanted her. This she confided to the butler. 
Then she turned to Mrs. White. 

“‘T am ready.” 

To his life’s end Percy never forgot the picture 
she made that first evening. Alan Bertram was 
on the sofa in Mrs. White’s little parlour. With 
the deceitfulness of his disease he had rallied 
and seemed much better. The firelight shed its 
pleasant glow around, and Crystal, her hand 
claspedin her father’s, looked radiantly happy. 

“T shall never forget your kindness, never,” 
she said, gratefully, to Percy, when, later on, 
Mrs. White was helping the invalid to undress, 
and they were alone. ‘‘ But for you my darling 
would be dead. He has told me so.” 

“Miss Crystal,” answered the young officer, 
simply ”’—somehow he could -not bring himself 
to call her Miss Bertram, perhaps because it was 
the name he gave to Constance—“ do not thank 
me. Indeed, I was only too glad to be of alittle 
use.” 

« A little!” indignantly, “ why, you have saved 
his life.” 

Perey took both her hands in his. He could 
not bear her to be deceived by false hopes. 

«It is cruel not to tell you the truth. I have 
saved him, but it is only for a little while.” 

«« Are you sure ?”” 

“Do you think I would speak to you if a sha- 
dow of a hope remained ?” 

«And I must lose him,” witha bitter sob; 
* but @t least we are together. I can be with him 
to the last. If I had only had half an hour with 
him before he was taken I should still have to 
thank you for the greatest of all boons.” 

I wonder he could ever bear to part from 

ou.” 

“It was for my good, and he was so unselfish 
he never thought of himself.” 

« Forgive me, but surely you would have been 
happier with him in all hardships than at the 
Deanery.” 

« But he did not think so, he loved my uncle 
so. Besides, he had never seen my cousins since 
long ago when papa used to take me over as a 
little child to spend the day. They were very 
kind then and I think my aunt loved me, she 
always seemed so pleased tosee me. But tney 
are rich now.” 

Poor little heart,” muttered Percy, “you 








| 


have learnt the world’s estimate of riches full 
early.” Then he added aloud: “Do you ex- 
pect your uncle ?” 

“T did not give him the address, I could not 
bear to somehow. I thought my aunt might 
come and say something harsh and unkind. I 
don’t mind what she says to me, but when she 
speaks cruelly of papa it seems to stab me.” 

She raised her large soft eyes to his face, 
great tear-drops hung on their lashes. 

“I wonder I did not know you,” said Percy, 
suddenly, “you are wonderfully like the child 
of long ago.” 

“You saw so little of me,” deprecatingly, 
“and you did not expect to find me at the 
Deanery. I knew you at once, but then I had 
heard you were coming to the bail.” 

«Then you had not quite forgotten me ?” 

She blushed, but answered, frankly : 

“T could not, you know, my aunt and Con- 
stance talked of you so often.” 

Percy laughed, and solemn as the beginning 
of their conversation had been, he really could 
not help it. 

“Tam sorry Iam such a subject for conver- 
sation, especially as I do not care particularly 
for the ladies in question. I am very fond of 
the dean, and if I hada brother I should like 
him to marry Edith, but Constance and her 
mother I cordially detest.” 

The days passed quickly on. There was no 
doubt, no mistake that Alan Bertram’s days 
were numbered. He sank gradually but surely, 
only there was no sorrow in the sinking. 

Percy Staunton had smoothed his way to the 
grave with thoughtful kindness, and he be- 
lieved his darling child would at his death have 
a happy home at the Deanery. Crystal was 
too unselfish to deceive him. She would not, 
could not tell him the misery of her life with 
her aunt and cousin. 

Captain Staunton spent all his time at Ivy 
Cottage. The young officer, who would one day 
be an English peer, had awoke at last to the 
knowledge of his own heart, he who had never 
given a serious thought before to any woman 
had his whole mind full now of a girl’s brown 
eyes. He who might have married any maiden 
in the county loved the portionless daughter of 
the man his charity had rescued from a neg- 
lected grave. 

Yes, he loved Crystal, the simple, girlish grace} 
the sad, wistful smile, the beauty of the child- 
ish face had done their work and captivated 
Percy Staunton’s whole heart. 

He never told her so, never by word or deed 
did he try to show her all she was to him. He 
looked on Crystal almost as a child. If he spoke 
to her now for her father’s sake she might marry 
him out of gratitude, and he wanted something 
more than gratitude from his wife. 

So though they were often thrown together, 
so though they often watched alone in the sick 
room, Percy Staunton never let Crystal guess all 
she was to him, only when Alan Bertram’s spirit 
was about to take wing, when his eyes rested 
for a moment in mute anxiety on his child, the 
officer cried : 

“I will take care of her. Never fear leaving 
her, Bertram. I promise you I will be as true 
a friend to her as if she were my sister.” 

The dying man, soothed by the promise, 
closed his eyes and slept peacefully. He never 
spoke again—that repose passed into the sleep 
of death: 

That very night Percy wrote to thedean. He 
told him simply that his brother was dead at 
Ivy Cottage. 

it was a very short letter, but the writer’s 
displeasure was strongly marked. 

“TI can’t understand,” said the easy-going 
clergyman to his wife. ‘One would think 
Staunton imagined I neglected Alan. I am 
sure I have done a great deal for him. As it is, 
of course, I must see to the funeral.” 

“I suppose so,” said his wife, grudgingly, 
“people would talk if you didn’t, but in my 
opinion we have done a great deal too much for 
Alan already.” 

“Well, he will never trouble us again,” re- 
turned the dean, softening as he recollected the 
days when he was poor and Alan rich. 
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“Not trouble us again? Why, we shall have 
to. provide for Crystal. I suppose you will insist 
upon her returning here ?” 

“It is the only home she has, poor child! 
Dear me, why, it seems only the other day that 
Alan and I were boys together !” 

Mrs. Dean made a rapid calculation in her 
own head. Crystal was remarkably useful, quite 
as good as a second lady’s maid, and it would 
not cost much to dress her in cheap mourning, 
it would be better to have her back, only she 
might as well have the credit due for the 
action. 

“No one shall ever say I opposed your 
wishes, dean,” replied his wife, at length. ‘Of 
course Crystal shall come back. I wish she was 
not so flighty, but I suppose girls will be girls.” 

“Of course, and I never thought Crystal 
flighty, she seemed to me so shy and timid.” 

Mrs. Dean smiled, not a pleasant smile. 

“ Oh, I daresay she hoodwinked you—girls are 
soartful. I shall take care to keep her in se- 
clusion, she’s too young to go into society ; be- 
sides, there’s her mourning.” 

The dean said no more. He went to the 
funeral and brought Crystal back with him. 

Captain Staunton was not among the 
mourners. For once he found escape from pro- 
fessional duties impossible. Dean Bertram was 
surprised, but his wife felt relieved when she 
heard it. The lady had been troubled with a 
fear that Captain Staunton had been dirting 
with Crystal. 

Surely this could not have been so or he would 
not have allowed her to leave the cottage with- 
out saying good byé to her. 

To Crystal, as she took up her place againin 
the dean’s household, it seemed that those brief 
weeks at Ivy Cottage must have been a dream. 
Ail was now just as it had been before that 
memorable ball, only that she herself wore a 
black dress anda bitter sorrow was at her heart, 
instead of the dim, wistful hope that some day 
fortune’s wheel would turn and her father be 
restored once more to prosperity. 

By-and-bye when the first edge of her grief 
had worn off her thoughts would turn to the 
friend whose kindness had smoothed her father’s 
dying cares, who had procured them the com- 
fort of those few weeks together. 

She began to long with an unutterable yearn- 
ing to see Percy Staunton again. In all the 
world his was the voice she most desired to hear. 
He had been so good to her, so generous. There 
was no one like him—he was a king among 
men. 

Her wish remained ungratified. She never 
saw him ; although they both lived in Ilminster, 
and he visited constantly at her uncle’s house, 
they two never came face to face. 

It was curious but yet simple. Mrs. Bertram 
coveted Percy for a son-in-law; of late it had 
dawned on her that there was something in 
Crystai’s face more attractive than tne regular 
prettiness of her own twins, therefore until 
Percy appropriated to himself either Constance 
or Edith the orphan must be kept out of his 
way. 

She managed easily. She knew that Captain 
Staunton never shirked regimental duties, and 
she chose that Crystal snould never go into 
Ilminster except at the hours these held him 
captive. 

When he came to the Deanery he was 
announced like any other visitor, and Crystal 
was banished the family circle while he re- 
mained. 

Poor Crystal, if she could have known how he 
deplored her absence her banishment might not 
have been so hard, but this consolation was 
denied her. She thought he had forgotten her, 
he who had a brilliant future, who was a 
favourite with all who knew him—how should 
he remember a timid girl whom his kindness 
had made look upon him as a friend ? 

«How is your cousin?” he asked Edith, one 
day when they chanced to be alone. “ Do you 
think she is getting over the shock of her father’s 
death ?” 

«I don’t think so. It was a cruel blow for her, 
poor little thing, and I’m afraid she’s not very 
happy with us.” 





‘I think rou would try to make her so,” said 
the captain, with a slight stress upon the 
“you.” 

Xe I do my best, but I have not much power— 
and, besides,” blushing deeply. ‘I shall not be 
here much longer.” 

“I was not aware that I had to congratulate 
you. I hope you will stay in Ilminster even if 
fhe Deanery is to lose you.” 

She smiled. 

“Mamma would tell you it was not atalla 
subject for congratulation. We shall be as poor 
as two church mice, she says.” 

Percy tried hard to look grave. 

“I hope Mrs. Bertram will ask me to the 
wedding. But you have not told me who is to 
be made happy.” 

“T am engaged to Mr. Arnold” (a young 
lawyer in Ilminster). “ We have wished it for 
years, only that horrid money has always come 
between us. But I am more than twenty-one 
and George is over thirty, so it has suddenly 
dawned on us we might be happy in spite of 
everyone.” 

“He is a famous fellow,” heartily, ‘and so 
clever at his profession that riches are sure to 
come some day.” 

“Tell that to mamma, please, you will take a 
weight off her mind; as it is she looks forward 
to next month with decided aversion.” 

«And you are really going to be married in 
April ?” 

“Yes,” then growing bolder probably from 
the fact that for the first time in their intercourse 
he must know of a certinty she had no designs 
upon himself, “we are going to have the quietest 
wedding imaginable. Now when you marry, 
Captain Staunton, of course everything will be 
as grand as possible.” 

“T think not,” gravely, “my wife, I mean my 
future wife, has no taste for show.” 

They were interrupted. Who was to tell 
Edith he only meant the girl he hoped would 
become his wife? Naturally enough she be- 
lieved he was engaged. 

«It is no use, Constance,” she confided to the 
sister, as they sat that night twisting their 
hair over a cosy fire, “‘ you may as well give up 
all hopes of Percy Staunton—he is engaged to 
be married.” 

“« Nonsense.” 

“It is sober, serious earnest.” 

I don’t believe it.” 

«You must please yourself as usual, my dear. 
I had it on good authority—he told me so him- 
self.” 

«‘ What induced him to take you into his con- 
fidence, Edith ?” 

«The law of reciprocity, I suppose. I had 
just been enlightening him as to my pros- 
pects.” 

«TI suppose you mean your want of prospects,” 
very scornfully indeed. 

“ You are not encouraging, my dear.”’ 

** Well, who is Percy going to marry ?” 

«© A young lady who has no taste for show or 
parade. A strange description, isn’t it, Connie?” 

“Very,” emphatically. ‘ Well, one thing’s 
clear, Edith. She doesn’t live in Ilminster.” 

It was great news. Percy Staunton, whom 
everyone in Ilminster had wanted, to beengaged 
to a stranger. They quite decided it was a 
stranger, which fact was a little balm to Con- 
stance. She had failed in the race, but # least 
the prize had not been won by any of her fel- 
lows. It would be vexing truly to welcome 
anyone as the Honourable Mrs. Staunton, but 
it would not be so mortifying to see astranger 
bear that title as to give it to any one of her 
dear friends and acquaintances. 

Of course, the first thing was to tell their 
mother. Both girls knew it would be a hard 
disappointment to her. She had so longed that 
one of her daughters should be the future 
baroness. 

Mrs. Bertram was in her dressing-room the 
next morning when the twins bore down upon 
her with their news. Crystal was standing near 
her, receiving directions for some intricate em- 
broidery which was to adorn one of Edith’s 
dresses, for though that young lady.was in her 
mother’s eyes throwing herself away that 


mother loved her too well not to procure her an 
elaborate and extensive trousseau. 

“You need not laugh at me for my quict 
wedding, mamma,” began Edith, who felt more 
inclined to blurt the matter out than to break it 
gently. ‘‘ Captain Staunton quite agrees with 
me. He says the young lady he is engaged to 
hates show and parade. He does not mean to 
have any fuss.” 

“You don’t mean that Percy Staunton is en. 
gaged ?” 

“ Just that, mother.” 

* Well, of all the deceitful, underhand things, 
Why, I have got up at least three parties on 
purpose for him, all Ilminster has laid itself 
out to be agreeable to him, and, of. course, no 
= would have troubled a bit if they had known 

is.” 

** It can be no one in Ilminster,” put in Con- 
stance, thinking the fact which was so consoling 
to her might prove equally so to her mother. 

“Oh, no, it’s someone in his own county I 
daresay, someone near his father’s place. Well, 
I never thought Percy Staunton would have 
been so deceitful, he was truth itself as a lad 
always, your papa will tell you the same, and he 
had ample means of judging.” 

“But why shouldn’t Captain Staunton be 
engaged if he chooses?” persisted Edith. “I 
daresay he thought everyone knew it.” 

** Not he.” 

** Well, it wasn’t his place to tell them.” 

* Indeedit was. Those things should always 
be clearly stated. It saves so much trouble 
afterwards.” 

“Young elegibles ought to be labelled then,” 
said Miss Edith, mischievously. “If they wore a 
neat placard on their backs—‘ Bespoke—no use ta 
waste your attentions,’ it might save a great 
deal of trouble.” 

«You are shockingly frivolous.” 

« Am I, mother ?” 

“You seem to think nothing of the disap- 
pointment and vexation all this is to me.” 

**T am sorry if you are vexed.” 

« Vexed indeed.” 

Here Constance left the room discreetly. 

« After all,” pursued Edith, deliberately, as 
though she were working out a difficult problem 
in Euclid, “I don’t see why you should have 
expected Captain Staunton to fall in love with 
one of us. There are plenty of girls in Ilminster 
better born and better looking than we are.” 

«* Captain Staunton has spent the greater part 
of his leisure here.” 

“And you would never see, mother, that he 
came as papa’s friend, not as our lover.” 

And then, feeling she had said enough on the 
subject, Edith looked round for Crystal, feeling 
anxious to inspect her work. 

“Where on earth is Crystal, mamma? She 
was standing here when I came in.” 

“I daresay she has gone upstairs. She 
generally has a knack of being out of the way 
when she is wanted.” 

Poor littlething! Ithink she does her best, 
mother, but we are rather hard in our demands 
on her. She isn’t half so well off as the house- 
maid, and, as to the cook, she’s a lady of leisure 
compared to my cousin.” 

Crystal, meantime, had flown. The news of 
Percy Staunton’s approaching wedding had 
pained her sorely—it,was a sudden revelation. 
Poor little thing! She knew now it was nov 
only her father’s loss made her so wretched dur- 
ing those weeks at Ivy Cottage. She had made 
asad mistake and let her heart slip out of her 
own keeping. 

She, the penniless orphan, the little drudge 
at the Deanery, had dared to love the handsome 
young officer, the future lord. Crystal felt almost 
ashamed at her own audacity, almost ashamed 
and entirely miserable. She crept out into tbe 
garden. It wasa lovely day, late in March; the 
sun shone warmly, everything looked bright and 
spring-like, only to Crystala blight was on all— 
she loved and she loved in vain. 

Poor child! Was ita wonder that she threw 
herself down on a grassy bank and cried as 
though her heart would break? She was more 
really alone than she would have been in the 
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wanderings, and the twins never cared for the 
gardens till May or June, and, besides that, they 
were busy just now in discussing all the details 
of Edith’s marriage. Crystal had no fear of dis- 
covery and she poured out her grief in the soli- 
tude of nature. 

“Oh, papa, if I had only died with you! Oh, 
why did you leave your little Crystal alone in this 
cold, cruel world ?” 

To her intense surprise a hand was Jaid upon 
hersnoulder. A voice which thrilled her through 
and through asked : 

“Crystal, what is your grief? Childie, won’t 
you confide in me? Don’t you know that I 
promised your father to take care of his daugh- 
ter ?”? : 

“There is nothing the matter.” 

“Hush!” gravely, almost sternly; “you are 
too true for deception. You would not shed 
such tears as these for nothing.” 

“Tam so stupid.” 

“JT don’t agree with you there. 
¢an guess your trouble, Crystal.” 

“Oh, no, it would be impossible.” 

“Edith is going away and she is kinder’ to 
you than the others.” 

It was not her sorrow, but in its way it was a 
real grief to her. Crystal could not deny it, she 
feared closer questioning. 

“Well, we cannot make Edith stay at the 
Deanery, but we can do sometning better—take 
you away too.” 

“TI have nowhere to go,” sadly. 

“Have you not? Crystal, darling, come to 
me. I love you better than my life. I desire 
nothing so much as to make you happy.” 

“ But you are going to be married. They said 
so this morning, and——” 

“Is it possible those tears were for me ?” 

“T could not help it. You had been so kind 
to me, and——”’ 

She could not finish her sentence. She was 
in his arms and his kisses silenced her. He held 
her still in that close embrace whilst he told 
her of his conversation with Edith, and how she 
- the ‘“‘young lady” he had been thinking 
of. 

Blank amazement was written on Mrs. Ber- 
tram’s face when, an hour later, her niece entered 
the drawing-room on Captain Staunton’s arm. 

“ Crystal!’ 

Ifever tone said ‘‘ How dare you ?” the dean’s 
wife’s voice said it then. 

“We have settled everything,” said the cap- 
tain, simply. ‘Crystal has promised to be my 
wife, and the dean has given his consent. I 
have brought her now to ask yours.” 

Mrs. Bertram would have liked to box his ears 
and Crystal’s too, but, alas! she was powerless 
to do either that or anything to prevent their 
happiness. 

They were married on the same day as Edith 
and her lawyer, and so, in a sense, Ilminster 
gossip proved true, for Captain Staunton took 
bis wife out of the Deanery. 
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AN OPAL RING. 
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Lxropotp Aston, with his happy, blonde face 
and immense fortune, had brought a letter of 
introduction to Dr. Sherwood, of the Elms, and 
Dr. Sherwood had taken Leopold Aston by the 
hand and introdmced him to his two pretty 
daughters. 

Now it happened that the latter had never 
been thrown in the company of two pretty girls 
in domestic life, and he found the household 
habits and the dainty white aprons of these 
young ladies very charming. In the first daz- 
zle of pleasure they looked to him very much 
alike; but by-and-bye he found that Arabella 
and Mildred Sherwood were very different. 

He was to stay at the Elms during the sum- 
mer. In the autumn he was going abroad. 

“To Spain, to Germany and to Italy,” said 
Mildred. 

“Yes, and to Paris,” responded Arabella, and 
o roa her thin, scarlet lips tight over some 
esolve, 





When Leopold came in from a fine, breezy 
walk by the river, Mildred yas dusting the or- 
naments on the mantel, and Arabella was ar- 
ranging some flowers upon a table. 

He came straight to the table. 

** Stock-blue and lilac, and crimson and white 
gladiolas. What superb flowers you have here 
at the Elms, Miss Arabella, !” 

“Do you think so? And do you like clove 
pinks ?” she asked, hanaixg him one. 

. “ If this concentration of the tropics is a clove 
pink, yes, I do.” 

“Then let me give you a buttonhole bou- 
auet.” 

And taking the pink from his hand, she 
twined it with a bit of smilax and fastened it 
in his buttonhole. 

And he, looking down, saw the curl of her 
black lashes and took the fragrance of her 
breath. In that instant he decided that there 
was a difference in the sisters. Arabella was 
prettier than Mildred. 

“TI am going into the garden for more vines 
for my vases. If you like to come, I will show 
you my geraniums,” said Arabella. 

Leopold took up his hat, which he had laid 
down, and they went out into the sunshine. 

Dr. Sherwood, reading upon the piazza, lifted 
his spectacles from his newspaper, then took 
them off, and looked up. 

«« Arabella—perhaps a father is not the best 
judge—but Arabella, it seems to me, isa very 
attractive girl,” he said to himself. 

Meanwhile, Mildred had put away the duster 
and gone down into the kitchen to help her 
mother prepare tea. 

“Mother,” she said, absently, after a while, 
“TI should like to go to Italy.” 

“Well, probably you never will, my dear. 
Beat those eggs a minute longer.” 

At the tea-table, a few hours later, Mr. Leo- 
pold Aston found that the eggs for the omelettes 
had been thoroughly beaten. 

«How nice!” Mildred heard him say to Ara- 
bella. ‘It seems to me that you can do every- 
thing.” 

Mildred was about to remark that Arabella 
never cooked, because it made her head ache, 
when something in her sister’s face checked her. 
She swallowed her tea in momentary confusion, 
and rose from the table with a bewildering 
thought passing through her mind. Cast it off 
as she would, it was a thought which persistently 
returned as the summer days went by. Mr. 
Aston seemed to think her sister very attractive. 
Was it possible that this young man of fortune, 
with all the world before him where to choose, 
had fallen in love with Arabella—that he would 
wish to marry her ? 

She knew so well all the family affairs—how 
the Elms was mortgaged—how they all exerted 
themselves to keep up the appearance of pros- 
perity and comfort. It would be asplendid thing 
for Arabella—for themall. But could it be ? And 
then—Adam Neele ! 

One night, when Arabella’s voice, singing to 
Leopold in the parlour, came down the stairs, 
the doctor remarked : 

“It seems to me that Arabella spends all her 
evenings with Mr. Aston.” 

“Well, let her, if she likes. I am sure his 
company is agreeable,” returned his wife, with 
apparent carelessness. 

But something in the tone prevented the doc- 
tor from saying more. He unfolded the even- 
ing paper thoughtfully, and held it upside down 
for several minutes. 

Mildred’s quick glance went from one to 
another. She thought of the mortgage; she 
knew her father and mother were thinking of 
it too. But she went on silently shelling peas. 
She had taken the dish from her mother’s tired 
hands a few moments before. 

Pretty soon Arabella danced by the door up 
to her chamber. A moment after Leopold 
came out upon the piazza and lighted a cigar. 
Pretty soon he saw Mrs. Sherwood’s lavender 
cap-ribbons, and came to the dining-room win- 
dow. 

«‘ Mrs. Sherwood, I am called to London for a 
day or two, I shall be off before you are well 
astir in the morning.” 





“But, Mr. Aston, you will want your break- 
fast ?” 

**No, no. I shall breakfast on the way.” 

He turned and went down into the gar- 
den. 

** Rebecca,” said the doctor, somewhat un- 
easily, to his wife, “ Adem Neele is coming here 
to-morrow. He promised to come and show nie 
about the underdraining for next year.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Sherwood, after a pause. 

Her tone said: ‘‘ We shali see what will hap- 
pen then.” 

No one noticed the rosy flush which darted 
like a flame along Mildred’s cool cheeks and 
her white finger-tips when Leopold Aston, with 
his handsome presence and mellow voice, came 
suddenly so near her. It was too dark. She 
had not looked up, and did not see the quiet 
attention with which he observed her small, 
busy fingers and bowed brown head. 

The next day Adam Neele came, and Ara- 
bella was confined to her room all day with a 
convenient sick headache, and saw noone. He 
was a grave, brown-bearded man of nearly forty 
—honest goodness was stamped in every line of 
his plain face. He was the best farmer in the 
shire, and owned the model farm of the 
county. 

“ Arabella ?” he said, questioningly, of Mil- 
dred, when they were for a moment alone. 

“She—she is unwell to-day,’ Mildred 
answered; but her truthful eyes dropped and he 
saw it. 

«« Ask her if she cannot see me for a few mo- 
ments,” he said. 

Mildred went upstairs. Arabella lay upon 
the bed, one arm thrown up, upon the hand of 
which was a beautiful opal ring Mildred had 
never seen before. 

“‘ Where did you get that lovely ring, Ara ?” 

“From Mr. Aston,” Arabella said, quietly. 

She did not seem ill, and did not speak again. 
A tremor ran through Mildred’s delicate limbs. 
She-rested a hand upon a chair to steady her- 
self. 

““Will you come down and see Mr. Neele, 
Ara? He wishes it.” 

“No; make my excuses.” 

Mildred went dizzily out of the chamber. 
She was not quite herself when she entéred ‘the 
room where Adam Neele was. 

“She wishes to be excused.” 

“ Mildred, this rich interloper-——’ 

“He is not an interloper.” 

Is he anything to Arabella ?” 

“IT do not know. He has given hera ring,” 
stammered Mildred, scarcely knowing what she 
said. 

“Humph! That is enough.” 

Adam Neele went away from the Elms the 
next morning. When he had gone, Arabella 
came down and ate her dinner. She took a 
book and sauntered down into the garden then. 
When Mildred had coaxed her mother to take 
a nap, she followed her sister, and cut gladiolas 
and pinks for the vases, which Arabella had 
neglected entirely for two days. When she 
came to the arbour where her sister sat, she sank 
down wearily. 

« Adam Neele has gone, Ara.” 

«T know it.” 

«Then you prefer Mr. Aston ?” 

“I prefer marrying a rich man and going 
abroad, to marrying a poor man and spending 
my life at Edgetown.” 

«But you love Mr. Aston, Ara ?” 

“Love him? Pooh! He isa good-natured 
simpleton. Adam Neele is just worth two of 
him. But Isball marry him ifIcan. I have 
meant it ever since he first came here.” 

Mildred gave a little cry. 

“IT don’t love Adam Neele either. But I’m 
sick of work and striving to keep up appearance. 
Weshall all go to pieces soon at thisrate. Papa 
earns nothing. ‘The mortgage will take the 
Elms. Iam going to look out for myself. I 
would advise you to do the same, Milly.” 

“T shall look out for myself. I can earn my 
living if need be. Earn it Iwill. I shall never 
degrade myself by marrying for a home—or for 





money. Ara, I had rather have my hand burned 
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off than wear that ring as you are wearing 
it!” 

There was a step upon the gravel, a puiting 
aside ef the clematis vine. 

“Ny ring! Have you found it, Miss Ara- 
bella ?” 

Arabella grew red, then white. She pulled 
the ring from her finger and handed it to its 
owner, Leopold Aston. 

“Where aid you find it?” he asked. 

“At the end of the linden path,” she an- 
swered, in a stifled voice. Then, partly reco- 
vering herself, ‘*‘ You are back soon.” 

« Yes,” pleasantly. 

He had his valise in his hand. He had just 
come over from the station, and went up to nis 
room. 

Burning with her sister’s shame, yet with a 
strange joy in her heart, Mildred turned and 
went away from the arbour. She buried her 
face among the pinks. 

Arabella was not in the parlour that evening. 
The house was strangely still. 

« Are we never going to have any more music ?” 
asked the doctor. ‘* Milly, go up and play some- 
thing lively.” 

“When I have finished picking over these 
blackberries, papa.” 

The twiligct overtook the nimble fingers, and 
Mildred took the pile of jetty fruit out upon the 
door-step, under the porch honeysuckle. 

“Are you always at work?” asked a gentle 
voice. 

There was no pained blush now. 
looked up, calm and sweet. 

“No, lam at leisure now,” she answered, in 
a moment. : 

“Then will you walk down this path with me 
a little way ?”’ 

He took a soft grey shawl from its peg and 
dropped it around her. As he did so, she saw 
the gleam of the opal. 

“Do you like my ring?” asked Leopold As- 
ton. 

“It is the most beautiful opal I ever saw.” 

*T lost it in the garden the first day I came 
tothe Elms. Do you know the properties which 
inhere in gems ?” 

* No.’ 

«The ruby restrains wrath, the hyacinth pro- 
duces sleep, the topaz banishes sadness.” 

** And the opal ?” 

*« The opal sharpens the sight of the possessor. 
Mildred—little Milly—do you think I do not 
know what a jewel beyond price you are? Dar- 
ling, look up! Llove you! Could you love me, 
Mildred ?” 

She looked up into his eyes. 

“Yes, I could love you if you were the poor- 
est, the most unfortunate man in the world !”’ 

** God bless my brave darling !”’ he cried. 

They had reached the end of the long, sweet, 
dewy path, and turned to come back. 

“And you promise to be my wife? Let there 
be no mistake. Let me be happy, Mildred !’”’ 

“I promise. But, Leopold, I thought it was 
Arabella whom you loved.” 

“You did? Well, I had lost my ring then, 
and, being without its aid, was a little stupid,” 
he replied, with a slight blush. 

And so Mildred welt to Italy, and Arabella 
remained at Edgetown, for Adam Neele never 
came back to her. 


Mildred 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


———— 


A Practica Joxe.—A practical joker, at 
the witching hour of 2 a.m. tugs furiously at 
the night-beil of an apothecary’s shop, and when 
his victim appears, rubbing his sleepy eyes, 
asks for twopennorth of cucumber seed. ‘* You 
are a pretty fellow, you are,” says the indignant 
chemist, “to rout a man out of bed at this time 


joker, in well-feigned fury, “if this is the way 
you treat honest people who come to your shop 
to patronise you I don’t want to have anything 
to do with you. You needn’t tie that parcel 
up. I wouldn’t take it if there wasn’t any to 
be had anywhere else. Good bye, sir.’ And 
off he goes, slamming the door, to the next 
chemist’s, in time to miss a heavy boot-jack. 
ArrivaL or PotaR Bears aT THE “ Zoo- 
LogicaL.”—Mr. Frank Buckland writes as fol- 
lows: “The public will like to know that two 
beautiful young Polar bears have just arrived 
at the Zoological Gardens. . The bears 
were brought direct to London in a fast train 
from Peterhead. They can now be seen in a 
den close to the Polar bear’s den. The Polar 
bear in this den was also presented by Mr. Leigh 
Smith. During the last voyage he killed 18 
Polar bears and caught two cubs alive. These 
new arrivals are each about the size of a New- 
foundland dog. Not much is known of the 
habits of Polar bears. They are said to hyber- 
nate about Christmas time, and to come out 
about April. They get under the snow and 
make a kind of nest deep down in the snow 
heap, and they go to sleep till the weather 
softens. The short summer in the Arctie regions 
is very hot, and at this time the Polar bear lives 
upon the walrus and vegetable food. At other 
times their food consists principally of seals, 
walrus, and the smaller whales and fish. They 
are excellent swimmers and very artful divegs, 
and they often get a seal dinner by diving long 
distances, and so surprising the sleeping seal. 
They are generally attracted to whaling ships 
from great distances by the smell of the boiling 
blubber. These expeditions generally end by 
the Polar bear losing his great coat. The 
Esquimaux state that im the fur of tue Polar 
bear there is a peculiar repellant power of snow, 
and that when they come in eovered with snow 
it is a custom to brush off their fur dresses with 
a piece of Polar bear fur. A Polar bear, having 
to walk nearly all bis life, wears natural snow- 
shces which prevent him slipping. The visitor 
to the gardens should therefore observe that 
the soles of the Polar bear’s feet are not naked 
like those of the lion, who has to deal with sand 
in his hunting expeditions, but that the soles 
of the bear’s feet are well padded with hair 
which assists him to climb about the slippery 
icebergs. On this principle we often find it a 
custom in frosty weather for women in the 
country to tie el list round the shoes to 
prevent slipping. Polar bears grow toa very 
large size. My friend, Captain Davis Gray, the 
well-known commanding officer of the Eclipse 
whaler, of Peterhead, has given me a skin 
measuring eight feet in length and eight feet 
across the forepaws. Captain Gray tells me 
that the largest he ever shot was eleven feet 
from nose to tail. The large males fight terri- 
bly amongst themselves, and hence the skins 
of the very big ones are seldom in a perfect 
condition.” 
Tue Crtry or Cotoene.—Cologne owes its 
existence to a camp pitched here by the Romans 
and rendered permanent by the removal under 
Tiberius of a native tribe. Later on Agrippina, 
mother of Nero, sent hither a colony of Roman 
veterans, and gave to it her own name, “ Colonia 
Agrippina.” A part of this ancient appellation 
is still retained in the modern name of Cologne. 
It abounds in historical associations. The in- 
habitants were so proud of their Roman origin 
that up to the time of the French Revolution the 
higher citizens styled themselves “ patricians”’ 
—the two burgomasters wore the consular toga, 
and were attended by lictors, while the town 
banners bore a Romaneingcription. . .. . 
Agrippina, mother of Nero, was born here, in 
the camp of her father Germanicus; Trajan 
here received the summons to assume the impe- 
rial purple. At a later period Clovis was declared 
King of the Franks at Cologne. From the 
middle of the twelfth nearly to the end of the 
fifteenth century Cologne wasthe most flourish- 
ing city of Northern Europe, one of the chief 
emporiums of the Hanseatic League, concentrat- 





of the morning fora miserable twopennorth of 
cucumber seed.” “Very well, sir,” yells the | 


ing the trade of the East, and keeping upa 
direct and constant communication with Italy. 


but also the arts of the East, were at once 
transferred to the then remote West of Europe. 
The architecture of many of the oldest churches 
is identical with that of Italy, and there is some 
similarity between the paintings of the early 
Italian and Rhenish school; it is even probable 
that the Southern school of art was indebted to 
the arts of the North for some portion of its ex- 
cellence. In the Middle Ages, from its wealth, 
power, and the considerable ecclesiastical foun- 
dations of its bishops, it was often called the 
Rome of the North. Another relic of the ancient 
alliance with Italy is the Carnival, which is 
celebrated here, and nowhere else in the north 
of Europe, in the same manner and almost 
with as much spirit and pomp of masquerading 
as in Rome or Venice. The procession of masks 
is tolerated even in the streets here, and in one 
or two other towns of the Rhenish provinces, as 
anancient custom. Cologne has an interest for 
the Englishman from various associations. Wil- 
liam Caxton settled here in 1470, and here 
learned the art of printing, which he speedily 
transferred to his own country. The Cologne 
merchants enjoyed important privileges in Eng- 
land. After its period of prosperity and splen- 
dour, during which the city could send forth 
30,000 fighting men, came the season of decay. 
Commerce took a new route across the continent 
of Europe. The first injurious act of intolerance 
was the persecution and expulsion of the Jews 
in 1425 ; the second, the banishment of the 
weavers ; the third the expulsion of Protestants 
in 1618. Formerly Cologne had as many 
churches as there are days im the year. The 
French Revolution caused a great change here. 
Cologne is now again raising her head high 
among the chief cities of Europe. 

Liston’s Marxiace.—The following comic 
lines got into circulation just after Liston the 
actor was united to Miss Tyrer: 

« Liston has married Fanny Tyrer: 

He must, like all the town, admire her, 
A pretty actress, charming voice ! 

But some, astonished at his choice 

Of one, compared with him, so small 
She scarcely seemed a wife at all, 
Expressed their wonder; his reply 
Showed that he had ‘ good reason why.’ 
© We needs must when the devil drives, 
And since all married men say, wives 
Are of created things the worst, 

I was resolved I would be curst 

With one as small as I could get her, 
The smaller, as E thought, the better ! 
I need not fear to lay my fist on, 
Whene’er ’tis needed, Mrs. Liston; 
And since, like heathen, Jew, or Carib, 
I like a rib but nota spare-rib, 

I got one broad as she is long— 

Go and do better if Iam wrong.’ ” 


Tue Lasr or THE Struartrs.—The right line 
of the Stuart race terminated in the late Cardi- 
nal of York. He was the second son of tine Pre- 
tender, and was born at Rome on the 26th of 
March, 1725; he died there in 1807 in the 
eighty-third year of hisage. In 1745 he went 
to France to head an army of fifteen thousand 
men, assembled at Dunkirk for the invasion of 
England. Not a single transport, however, left 
Dunkirk roads. As soon as Henry Benedict 
heard of the affair at- Culloden he returned to 
Rome, entered into priest’s orders, and in 1747 
was made a cardinal by Pope Benedict tne 
Fourteenth. After the expulsion of Pius the 
Sixth from the chair of St. Peter by the French, 
he fled from his splendid residences at Rone and 
Frascati to Venice, infirm in health, distressed 
in circumstances, and at the age of seventy-five. 
He subsisted for a while on the produce of some 
silver plate, which he had saved from the ruin 
of his property. The cardinal’s situation was 
made known to George the Third, and Lord 
Minto had orders to remit him a present of 
£2,000, which he received in February, 1800, 
with an intimation that he might draw for the 
same amount in the July following ; and it was 
communicated to him that an annuity of £4,000 
would be at his service as long as his circum- 
stances might require it. This liberality was 
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terms of gratitude. From the time he devoted 
pimself to the ecclesiastical functions he seemed 
to have laid aside all worldly views, till his 
protner’s death im 1783, when he had medals 
struck bearing on their face his head with 
« Henry the Ninth King of England,” and on 
the reverse a city with “ By the grace of God, but 
not by the will of men.” Ome of these medals 
was in the possession of George the Fourth. 
Sromy or Farr Hetzen.—In the churchyard 
of Kirkeonnel, in Dumfriesshire is still to be seen 
the tombstone placed over the remains of Fair 
Helen and her favourite lever, Fleming, of 
Kirkpatrick. As her story is strikingly ro- 
mantic no apology is made for imserting it in 
this plaee. Helen Irving,a young lady of the 
most exqisite beauty and accomplishments, 
daughter of Mr. Irving, laird of Kirkconnel, was 
beloved by twe gentlemen, chiefs of their re- 
spective clans, Fleming of Redhill and Bell of 
Biackethouse. Fleming, on account of his 
virtues and valour, became at once the favourite 
of the lady, while Bell, for his bloody and 
ferocious deeds, was universally detested. 
Jealous of this preference, and the marked dis- 
dain of his rival, Bell became the inveterate foe 
of Fleming, vowing on him and Helen the most 
implacable revenge. For this purpose, having 
traced the lovers in one of their noctural 
rambles along the sequestered banks of the river 
Kirth, as they listened with emotions of delight 
tothe “vesper chant of nature from its em- 
bowering spray,” and formed visions of a felicity 
never to be realised, just as the moon, emerg- 
ing from behind a dark eloud, shone full upon 
the vestal robes of Fair Helen, he sprang on a 
sudden from behind a bush, and levelled his 


deadly tube at Flemimg’s breast. Helen, hearing | 


his well-known voice, as he exclaimed, in a 
diabolical tone, ‘‘ Die, traitor, die,” threw herself 
into his arms, received the contents in her 
bosom, and bled to death upon the spot. A 
desperate and mortal combat ensued between 
Fleming and the murderer, in which Bell was 


literally cut to pieces. A large cairn of stones | 


was reared over the spot where the villain fell, 
asa token of abhorrence for the relics of him 
who was mouldering below. The unconsolable 
lover, sinking under the poignant pangs of 
despair, left a country in which he had now no 
pleasure, entered under the banners of Spain, 
anf fought for a season against the Infidels 
and Moors of Barbary. The impression, how- 
ever, of beanteous Helen of Kirkconnel was not 
obliterated from that faithful lover’s heart. He 
returned to Scotland, stretched himself upon the 
grave where his treasure reposed, and expired 
upon it, calling upon her name with his last 
breath. One grave contained them both, and 
over their ashes is laid a beautiful tombstone, 
on which is engraved a cross and sword, with an 
inscription. This catastrophe took place during 
the reign of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. A 
cross was erected upon the spot where Fair 
Helen fell ; if is nearly nine feet in height. A 
beautiful Scotti&h song has been written on this 
touching story, beginning, “‘I- would I were 
where Helen lies, On fair Kirkconnel lea.” 

Tue Krine’s Dwarr.—Geoffrey Hudson (one 
of the important personages in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak”) was born at 
Oakham, in Rutlandshire, in 1619. and about the 
age of seven and eight, being then but eighteen 
inches high, was’ retained in the serviee of the 


Duke of Buckingham, who resided at Burleigh |. 


onthe Hill. Soon after the marriage of Charles 
the First, the king and queen being entertained 
at Burleigh, little Hudson was served up to 
table in a cold pie, and presented by the duchess 
to the queen, who kept him as her dwarf. From 
the age of seven to thirty he grew no taller; 
but after thirty he shot up to three feet nine 
menes, and there fixed. Geoffrey became a 
source of much entertainment at court. Sir 
William Davenant, the laureate, wrote a poem 
called Jeffreilos, or a battle between him and a 
turkey cock, and in 1633 was published a very 
small book, called the “* New Year’s Gift,” pre- 
sented at court from the Lady Percival to the 
Lord Minimus (commonly called Little Geoffrey), 
With a little print of Geoffrey prefixed. Before 
this period Geoffrey was employed on a negotia- 





tion of great importance; he was sent to France 
to fetch a midwife for the queen, and on his re- 
turn with this gentiewoman and her majesty’s 
dancing master, and with many rich presents to 
the queen, from her mother Mary de Medicis, 
he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Geoffrey, thus 
made of consequence, grew to think himself really 
so. He had borne with little temper the teasing 
of the courtiers and domestics, and had many 
squabbles with the king’s gigantic porter. At 
last, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a young gen- 
tleman of family, a challenge ensued, and the 
appointment being on a level, Geoffrey with the 
first fire shot his antagonist dead. This hap- 
pened in France, whither he had attended his 
royal mistress during the troubles. He was 
afterwards taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, 
and sold into Barbary. He probably did not re- 
main jong in slavery, for at the beginning of 
the English civil wars he was made a captain 
in the royal navy, and in 1644 attended the 
queen to France, where he remained till the 
restoration of Charles the Second. At last, upon 
suspicion of his being privy to the Popish plot, 
he was taken up in 1682, and confined in the 
gate-house, Westminster, where he ended his 
life in the sixty-third year of hisage. Such is 
the romance of the life of a dwarf. 





« NOBLE AT LAST. 
(Continued from Page 252.) 


little chateau, and—after exhibiting an order of 
the royal judiciary, by which all of the posses- 
sions of the Viscount Bertrand de Chanzy were 
confiseated to the erown in consideration of the 
crime of high treason committed and expiated 
upon the scaffold by the Viscount Vietor de 
Cnanzy, father of said Bertrand de Chanzy, 
six weeks before—had ruthlessly despoiled the 
place of everything of value, scornfully pro- 
claiming at theirdeparture that the impoverished 
young noble would be enabled to verify every- 
thing en régle upon making personal examina- 
tion of the judicial records at the Palais de 
Justice, im Paris,as promulgated im the calen- 
dars three days previously; but that if he felt 
disposed to consult his own safety he would lose 
no time in disappearing from a realm in which 
his nameand family had become alike obnoxious 
to the monarch and the dauphin. 

This was all, but like Mercutio’s wound it was 
enough. 

The vlow was so overwhelming, following so 
rapidly upon the cruel shock he had just received 
at the hand of the Count de Montfort—whose 
perfidious alteration of demeanour it also went 
far to explain—as to be rather benumbing than 
agonising in its primary effects. 

He sat down for a few moments on a rude 
bench by the court-yard wall and buried his 
face in his hands. 

The old seneschal stood by lamenting aloud 
and wringing his hands, while the page main- 
tained a morecomposed but mournful attitude. 

The latter knew the manly, courageous spirit 
of his young master well, and waited for him to 
rise superior tothe heavy misfortunes that had 
fallen so crushingly upon him. 

He had not long to wait. 

When Bertrand raised his head he was still 
pale, but hard-eyed and collected, and the lines 
of soldierly firmness, momentarily relaxed, had 
re-gathered about his lips and chin. 

I hope the plunderers left thee thy steed, 
Jacques ?” he said, with an inquiring glance at 
the page. 

« Ay, my lord, because I took the precaution 
of hiding him, bridled and saddled, in the 
grove.” 

‘€ Follow me, then, Pierre ;” and De Chanzy 
strode into the chateau, with the seneschal at 
his heels, still keeping up his groans and piteous 
lamentations. 

« Alas, my lord, the vandals spared nothing but 
the old furniture, which they could not take 
away!” cried theold man. ‘They even burst 
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open the ebony cabinet and seized the gold you 
placed there—the rentals you brought from Pro- 
vence with you. They skinned, peeled, stripped, 
despoiled at every turn. Even I cannot ionger 
remain, for to-morrow a bailiif will occupy the 
place in the dauphin’s name. True, Ican seek 
an asylum with my cousin, who is gate-keeper 
at the Count de Montfort’s chateau, but then to 
be driven forth from this old place, where I 
have lived as man and boy these forty years, 
oh, it breaks my heart! I feel a 

“Give over!” cried De Chanzy, angrily. 
« Will such raven’s croaking mend a plundered 
nest, thou fool? Thy lot is not so hard as mine. 
Thou hast still a refuge, as thou sayest, while I 
have nothing—nothing but my sword and 
name!” 

He strode from room to room, from corridor to 
corridor. ‘The dauphin’s hirelings had not been 
there an hour, but had made the best of their 
time. 

The place had been sacked from top to bot- 
tom. 

“ Luckily this was the least important holding 
of our estate,’ muttered the young noble, seat- 
ing himself ata casement and looking drearily 
around the dismantled chamber he had entered, 
“though I searce dare hope that our grand 
chateau in Provence can have fared better.’ 

His glance fell upon the seneschal, who now 
stood near in lugubrious silence, and it seemed 
to light up as with a hopeful recollection : 

“« Pierre, thou art an old and trusted servitor 
of my family, and wouldst still serve me, I dare 
think, in spite of my broken fortunes, my out- 
lawed name,” said he. 

“ With all my life, Monsieur le Vicomte, if 
necegsary!” burst out Pierre, with a heartiness 
that showed him somewhat ashamed of the sel- 
fishness of his first grief-stricken considera- 
tions. 

“I donot ask so much; but hearken,” con- 
tinued the ruined lord. ‘“ Hasten toclaim my 
kinsman’s protection. Even this night thou 
mayest assist me; first, by forwarding a com- 
munication from me to Mademoiselle Gabrielle 





de Montfort, through old Celestine, her nurse,. 


who well hath known me from my boyhood’s 
days; next, by admitting me within the grounds 
with Jacques ata later hour, and leaving wide 
the avenue for our escape.” 

*« Pardon an old retainer’s freedom, my good 
lord,” said Pierre, with some hesitation. ‘Thou 
wouldst not seek to carry off the demoiselle ?”’ 

* Ay, and doit too, were Montfort’s perfidy 
supported by the dauphin’s serried power !’’ cried 
Bertrand, angrily. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, I’ve still 
my horse and sword, and they have left as much 
for Jacques, my good ’squire !”’ 

“Pardon me again, my lord, but hast thor 
also money? Even if consenting to a flight, the 
demoiselle would come to thee without a franc. 
Her father treats her miserly, itis known, and 
even holds her jewels in his keeping.” 

The viscount experienced a sudden blight. 
He arose, mechanically thrust his hands into his 
doublet, and drew forth a few paltry coins, 
which he stood contemplating hopelessly. 

At this moment Jacques entered, and said, 
respectfully : 

“My lord, a strange page, who will not give 
his master’s name, craves admission.” 

« Admit him, then,” was Bertrand’s mechani- 
eal reply, without raising his head. 


(To de Continued.) 





Sport In AusTRALIA.—Australia has no ang- 
ling and no fox-hunting, and the only stalking 
is afforded by ‘‘ brumbies,” or wild horses, which 
swarm in such quantities upon the westland or 
inland frontiers of Queenstown and New South 
Wales that it has become necessary for the 
squatters in those parts to preserve their pastu- 
rage for their sheep by giving to their shepherds 
a capitation fee for every “‘ brumbie” they des- 
troy. Not long ago it was stated that in one 
year not less than seven thousand wild horses 
were shot upon a single station in New South 
Wales, and that thousands upon thousands still 
survive. 
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{oN THE BRINK.] 


GILLIAN’S LOVERS; 


or, 
THE BROCKLEHURST MILLIONAIRE. 


- 
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Somerutne in her sister’s face as she came 
fanguidly upstairs to the pretty little room 
where Gillian Leith sat idly turning over a bun- 
dle of old letters caused the latter to spring 
suddenly to her feet. 

“Oh, Margaret! what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, dear,” was the low reply. “ Don’t 
look at me so. You are to come down at once. 
Mamma has sent for you.” 

Gillian picked up the letters that had fallen 
in a heap on the floor and put them away in her 
desk. ; 

They bore her address written in a firm, 
manly hand. She sighed involuntarily as the 
key clicked in the lock. 

“I am ready, Margaret. Are you coming 
too ?” 
“No,” said the girl, drawing hastily back. 
“Tam not wanted. Mamma has a visitor in tne 
drawing-room, and——”’ 

Her voice broke. Catching her breath hys- 
terically, she added : 

“Gillian, I cannot let you go down unprepared. 
Do you not divine who is there ?” 

** Not Rupert Brocklehurst ?” 


“Yes. He has just arrived. I have made his | 


acquaintance already, and now he is anxious to 
see you. Mamma and he have arranged every- 
thing—even to the settlements, and the details 
of the grand wedding that is to be.” 

Gillian fell back against the wall, and for a 
moment the sisters stood looking at each other 
with pallid faces. 

“Margaret, must I go down? 
help forit ?”’ wailed the younger. 

“None. You had better.go at once and have 
it over.” 

The girl took a moment to recover herself. 
She felt that a crisis had come, but was weaker 
than any child. 

Her mother, a worldly, ambitious woman, 
ruling the little household with a rod of iron, 
had always inspired terror rather than love in 
her breast. 

How could she expect to cope unaided with 
that imperious will? 

There was a sharp rustle of silk when she 
entered the drawing-room below, and Mrs. Leith 
came forward with her stateliest air. 

**Mr. Brocklehurst, this is my daughter Gil- 
lian,” she said. 

The girl felt a cold hand grasp her own. A 
smooth, low voice said, close to her ear: 

**I should have known her anywhere. And 
yet the portrait you sent mea month ago fails 
to do her justice.” 

Gillian raised her eyes with an effort. She 
saw a handsome man of forty, with jet-black 
hair, a luxuriant beard, anda complexion colour- 
less as wax. A faint shudder of repulsion 
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van over heras she gazed. And this was the 
person for whom she must give up the man she 
“wig loved! No wonder she instinctively hated 

im. 

The story of the engagement, though very 
simple, had its peculiarities. Mrs. Lemth, with 
her usual imperiousness, had arrar:;<d every- 
thing, scarcely consulting the girl at all. Ru- 
pert Brocklehurst had been a friend of her 
youth, and on learning that he had returned 
from the Indies a millionaire and a bachelor, she 
had sent him Gillian’s portrait, accompanied by 
a very pretty letter of congratulation on his suc- 
cess in accumulating a fortune abroad. 

The rest is easily foreseen. The nabob had 
fallen desperately in love with the pictured 
face, and at once made overtures for Gillian’s 
hand. His present visit to Marshlands was tne 
natural outgrowth of the correspondence that 
ensued. ; 

His gleaming eyes seemed to pierce the girl’s 
soul as he fixed them curiously upon her face. 
Slowly a smile of conscious triumph broke about 
his thin lips. 

“TI am glad to find you so beautiful,” he said. 
“ The Brocklehurst jewels could not deck a fairer 
brow. I shall endeavour to make you happy, 
my dear.” 

Gillian attempted to speak—to tell him she 
could never be more to him than a friend—but 
the words died in herthroat. Panting violently, 
she turned to her mother with a look of piteous 
appeal. 

Mrs. Leith only smiled, and lifted her aristo- 
cratic shoulders. 

“Gillian is but a child, Mr. Brocklehurst,” 
she said. ‘“ You must not expect her to mani- 
fest any pleasure in the rare good fortune that 
has fallen to her portion.” 

«That will come later, madame—when we 
know each other better.” 

He drew her nearer—even touched his lips to 
her forehead—and still the girl remained mute 
and motionless, like a child in the strong arms 
that, for a moment, held her fast. 

The evening was far advanced before she 
finally succeeded in escaping from that dreaded 
presence. Her heart beat fast and furiously. 
As she approached the open hall-door, on her 
way out, a sudden impulse caused her to dart 
down the steps and hurry along one of the de- 
serted garden paths, now wrapped in semi- 
darkness. 

At last she came up panting before a little 
pavilion standing in a tangle of shrubbery quite 
at the lower end of the grounds. 

This was the spot where she had been accus- 
tomed to meet Robert Layton, her lover; and 
though believing him to be many miles away at 
that moment her lips involuntarily formed his 
name: 

* Robert! Robert !”” 

A slight rustling sound was audible in the 
thicket at her elbow, and a tall, handsome young 
fellow suddenly stood in the path with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Darling!” I felt sure you would come.” 
She gave a little cry of surprise and pleasure. 
“Oh, Robert! I had no idea you were really 
here.” 

«Are you glad to see me?” said the young 
man. 

“Of course. But why did you come?” she 
cried, with pretty petulance that was only meant 
to hide the deeper emotions that stirred her 
heart. ‘Mamma would be very angry if she 
knew. She has forbidden me ever to see you 
again.” 

Robert Layton knit his brow ina frown. _ 
“Mrs. Leith wishes to barter you for the 
Brocklehurst million, and fears I may come be- 
tween her and the fruition of her hopes. The 
whole story has reached my ears you see.” 
“<I will never, never consent, Robert.” ; 
«“ The bait is a glittering one. It is a nice 
thing to wear point lace and diamonds and fare 
sumptuously every day.” 
At this instant both heard a step crushing the 
gravel in tne path near by. Gillian drew back, 
her heart beating with sudden terror at the 





sound. 
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«Who can be coming here at this hour?” she 
gasped. ‘Someone has followed me.” 

Robert was of the same opinion. 

« Let him come,” he said, between his teeth. 
«J do not fear to meet the intruder.” 

The girl clasped her hands in piteous appeal. 

“Mamma would hear of it if you were to be 
found here with me. She would watch me more 
closely than ever. Go, do go, Robert, for my 
sake. There isnot a moment to waste.” 

“TI cannot part with you thus,” he said, 
moved, and yet hesitating. 

“T will see you again. Be here to-morrow 
night at thishour. Quick—or all is lost !” 

The footsteps were now almost beside them. 
The young man glanced quickly all round, 
then lightly touched his lips to the girl’s fore- 
nead. 

« Courage,” he whispered. 

Then, like a shadow, he glided up the steps 
leading to the pavilion, slipped through the 
nalf-opened door and closed it noiselessly be- 
hind him. 

Not a second too soon. Gillian turned as he 
disappeared and found herself confronted by 
Rupert Brocklehurst. 

She started as her eyes fell ppon his face, it 
looked so lividly pale in the wan light of the 
crescent moon ; but he was smiling. 

«“ You are out late, Miss Gillian,” he said. 

“T often walk at this hour,’ she answered, 
trying hard to keep her voice steady. 

“So do I—everything seems so hushed and 
quiet. In future we had better go together.” 

She made no other response than to turn as 
though to retrace her steps. 

“One moment,” he added, dropping his moist 
hand upon her arm. “ What is this building 
here beside us ?” 

“Only an old pavilion,” she answered, her 
heart in her mouth. 

“Let us enter and rest ourselves a few mo- 
ments before returning to the house.” 

He was already half way up the steps. Another 
moment and all would be discovered. 

Scarcely knowing what she did the girl sprang 
aiter him and caught his arm. 

“No, no! Mamma will be frightened if I re- 
main out in the night air any longer. We will 
go back at once.” 

His eyes fastened themselves curiously on her 
face. 

“As youplease. The place looks so charming 
in this uncertain light I was tempted to linger. 
Well, we will return then.” 

Gillian could scarcely drag one limb after the 
other. She panted slightly, and the feeling of 
faintness that had come over her was not en- 
tirely gone when they reached the house. 

As they paused in the dimly-lighted hall she 
rallied her failing courage and murmured, in a 
scarcely audible voice : 

“T have something to say to you, Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, before we separate—something you ought 
to know.” 

“ What is it ?” 

With those strange orbs scrutinising her face 
it required a tremendous effort to speak, but for 
a wonder she was equal to the occasion. 

“It concerns our—our—relations to each 
other. I scarcely know how to tell you—but it 
must be done. I do not wish to mislead you. 
The engagement is of mamma’s making—not 
mine.” 

“No matter,” he answered, with a slow smile, 
“since you have consented to it.” 

“But I do not love you, Mr. Brocklehurst.” 

Not the faintest sign of emotion stirred his 
placid face. 

“ You willin time, my dear. I can wait.” 

“ But—but——” 

“ Don’t speak of it any more,” he interrupted. 
“Youare nervous and agitated. As I intimated 
once before, it shall be the study of my life to 
make you happy ” 

He swung on his heel and was gone before 
Gillian could add another word. 

Ten or fifteen minutes went by. She had 
gained her own room, and fallen into a chair, 
when suddenly the report of a pistol rang out 
Sharp and clear on the night air. 

The sound seemed to paralyse her at first. 


She sat motionless, with her hand pressed 
against her beating side. Though scarcely 
knowing why, a vague, unreasoning terror took 
possession of her senses. 

Suddenly her sister Margaret stood beside her 
in the dim light, pallid and trembling. 

“Did you hear that, Gillian ? Oh, what does 
it mean ?” 

The girl’s strength was returning. She rose 
slowly to her feet. 

« We must go and see,” 

« ]’m afraid,” sobbed Margaret, clinging hys- 
terically to her sister, “something dreadful 
has happened. I have felt depressed with name- 
less forebodings all the evening.” 

But Gillian no longer hesitated. The thought 
of her lover had given her sudden courage. Did 
Rupert Brocklehurst suspect his presence in the 
pavilion? Had he returned, found him there, 
and—— 

The thought was too horrible to be carried 
further. With quick though uncertain steps 
she descended the stairs. Someone came up 
behind her just as she reached the gravel path. 
It was Margaret. 

**T could not leave you to go along,” shivered 
the girl. Then, as they hurried on together, she 
added, ina quick, low voice, “ Is Robert back ? 
Has he been here to-night ?” 

~ tos." 

*‘T suspected as much.” Anda moan broke 
from her pallid lips. 

The same terrible fear was in the mind of 
each, but not another word passed between them 
until they reached the pavilion. The door stood 
open. Springing up the steps Gillian glanced 
shrinking round the room. It was empty. 

“Gone! Thank God !” she breathed. 

Margaret said nothing. As they turned to 
retrace their steps adark figure suddenly glided 
away in the darkness. 

“Tt is not Robert,” said Gillian, in a strange 
whisper. ‘‘ He would have spoken to us.” 

Her foot struck against some object lying in 
the wet grass. Yielding toa powerful impulse, 
she stooped and picked it up. The dew, as her 
hand brushed against it, felt so much like blood 
she could scarcely repress a scream of horror. 

** Look, Margaret !” she gasped, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘ See what I have found.” 

It wasa revolver. The two stood gazing at 
each other wildly for a moment. Gillian felt 
like one under the spell of a hideous dream. 
Shaking off her sister’s detaining hand with a 
sudden, fierce gesture, she ran wildly up and 
down the lawn, looking everywhere for some- 
thing she dreaded, yet half expected to see. 

It was all of no use. She still held the re- 
volver that had been picked up, but nothing 
else came to light. At last Margaret, almost by 
sheer force, got her into the house and shut into 
her pretty chamber. 

Sieep for either was out of the question. Gil- 
lian lay with her burning eyes wide open all 
the remainder of that night, convulsive shud- 
ders ever and anon running through her frame. 

«It can’t be that he tried to murder Robert,” 
she said, once or twice.“ Oh, no, no. That would 
be too dreadful. It is madness to think of such 
a thing.” 

«Yes, indeed,” said Margaret, soothingly. 

It was mid-afternoon before she went down- 
stairs, though Mrs. Leith, at a loss to under- 
stand this sudden indisposition, had sent up 
more than one imperative message during the 
meantime. 

Rupert Brocklehurst was in the drawing-room 
with her mother. He looked serene and smiling, 
as though nothing unusual had occurred. 

«Your roses are quite gone,” he said, looking 
sharply into her face as he held her trembling 
hand foran instant. “It would not be a bad 
plan to hurry the wedding and take you away 
at once.” 

Gillian scarcely knew how the day passed. 
She endeavoured to appear as usual,butit was of 
no use. 

Her white cheeks and colourless lips told too 
plainly the story of her suffering. 

Nothing serious had befallen Robert the night 
before or she must have heard. 





Nevertheless, she was devoured by a terrible 
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impatience to see him again that he might ex- 
plain the mystery of the pistol-shot that had so 
alarmed her. 

The evening wore slowly on. 

At last, leaving Mr. Brocklehurst in the 
drawing-room turning over a book of engravings 
with Margaret, she stole quietly away. 

Robert stood waiting for her near the dcor of 
the pavilion. 

“TI came at the risk of my life,” he said, 
laughing carelessly, as she drew near. “ But 
nothing could have tempted me to disappoint 
you.” 

«She drew a quick, hard breath. 

“ Robert, what do you mean ?”’ she panted. 

“Nothing. Don’t look so frightened, my 
dear. It was only a jest, of course.” 

But Gillian knew better. Clinging to his arm, 
she said, in a husky whisper : 

“Tell methe truth. Were you fired at last 
night after I left you?” 

“I scarcely know what happened. I had 
just left the pavilion to go away when I heard a 
sharp report near by, and a ball whistle close to 
myear. It may have been an accident—no 
doubt it was.” 

She broke down sobbing with uncontrollable 
terror. 

**Oh, Robert, why did you run the risk of 
coming here again ? Go away—go instantly! I 
would rather never see you again—dreadful as 
that would be—than have you incur the slight- 
est peril for my sake.” 

He leaned over her, his lips close to her 
ear. 

«There is one way to end all this,” he 
whispered. ‘You know what I mean. Mrs. 
Leith will compel you to accept that hated 
Brocklehurst, with his million, for your husband. 
To-morrow night I will have everything in 
readiness——”’ 

She put up her hand, faintly gasping: 

“IT cannot, Robert, I dare not!” 

“It is that, or we must give each other up.” 

The poor child could not contend against such 
arguments. <A strange horror came over her at 
the thought of being sacrificed for the Brockle- 
hurst million. Love and misery made her reck- 
less. 

Dropping her hand in Robert’s, she said, at 
last: . 

« T have no will save yours. Don’t leave me 
to fight this battle alone, or I am lost.” 

After he had gone, and she was retracing her 
steps to the house, Gillian fancied several times 
she heard footsteps behind her. She even paused 
once to listen and look back, but nothing was to 
be seen. 

“IT am nervous and fanciful,” she thought. 
“No one would be in the grounds at this 
hour.” 

She reached her chamber to find Margaret 
there, nervously walking up and down. 

“‘T am glad you are back,” said the girl, ina 
shivering voice, coming forward. ‘ Where is 
Mr. Brocklehurst? Did you meet him in the 
grounds ?” 

“No. Why do youask ?” 

«Because he rose the instant you left the 
house and followed you out.” 

Gillian thought of the suspicious sounds she 
had heard, and sank into a chair. She was 
terror-stricken. 

What if that wretch had been near enough to 
hear all ? 

The next day dragged slowly on, and as night 
fell Gillian stole away from the little group that 
had gathered in the drawing-room. She pleaded 
headache as an excuse, and with her white 
cheeks and burning eyes she did indeed look 
very ill. Mr. Brocklehurst’s glance followed 
her as she went out, and she fancied she saw him 
smile. 

The night was still and close. Scarcely a 
breath of air ruffled the leaves, and the few dark 
clouds that drifted sluggishly across the sky 
looked ominous and threatening. 

Hastily dressing herself in travelling attire, 
Gillian took up the little bundle that had been 
made ready during the day, and leaving the 
house by a side door walked steadily and 
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rapidly onward tothe spot where Robert was to 
meet ber. 

She was not the first at the tryst—he rose 
from alittle thicket of acacias as she drew near 
and dropped his arm around her waist. 

“This way,” he whispered, calling her atten- 
tion to a carriage that stood waiting beyond 
the hedge-row. ‘‘Do not trouble, darling. In 
a few moments we will be beyond the reach of 
pursuit.” 

The drive lasted more than an hour. When 
at last the carriage drew up before a shabby inn 
that faced a long, straggling village street—at 
this hour well nigh deserted—the clouds had 
thickened overhead, blotting out moon and 
stars. 

As a low rumble of thunder reverberated 
along the sky Gillian clung trembling to her 
companion. 

“Tl am afraid,” she panted. 

“With me beside you? Nonsense, darling.” 

They were expected. A smirking maid stood 
on the steps ready to usher them into the 
private parlour that had been prepared for their 
reception. 

Robert stopped at the door. 

“I will join you in five minutes and the cere- 
mony can be performed at once,” he whispered. 
* Be of good courage.” 

Gillian entered the room alone. It was a 
shabby place, rendered all the more squalid by 
a few vulgar attempts at adornment. 

The girl sank into a chair, a strange feeling 
of oppression coming over her. 

The room, with its red papered walls and 
cheap pictures, seemed to swim round and 
round. 

Presently a knock came at the door, and 
before she could speak a man entered—a gentle, 
pleasant-looking personage dressed in black. 

**Tam Mr. Grace, the clergyman,” he said, in 
a kind tone of voice, coming towards her. “‘ Mr. 
Layton asked me to come in. He thought you 
might like to speak with me before the marriage 
took place.” 

She pointed to a chair. 

«You are very kind, Mr. Grace, and I thank 
you.” 

‘That was all she said. Her heart was too full 
for words. Leaning her head against the wall, 
she counted the moments by the wild throbbing 
of her pulses as they flew past. : 

Ten minutes wore on. The sense of uneasi- 
ness that had preyed upon her mind from the 
first deepened perceptibly. What was keeping 
Robert so long? She watched the door eagerly, 
expecting every moment to see him enter. At 
last a gread dread stole over her that almost 
stilled the beating of her heart. 

Nearly halt an hour had gone by before the 


, 


clergyman manifested any signs of apprehen- 
sion. Looking at Gillian curiously, he rose and 
took two or three hasty turns up and down the 
roonl, 


At the same instant a dash of rain came 
against the window. Unable longer to endure the 
suspense, the girl sprang up with a smothered 
cry. 

“ Something terrible has occurred. Robert 


would not remain away so long of his own free 
will. Go, sir, for God’s sake, and find out what 
it is!” 

Toe man hurried ont. He was absent several 
minutes that seemed like so many ages to the 
anxious girl. At last he returned, a troubled 


expression on his kind face. 

Gillian would have flown to his side, but could 
not stir. 

“Alone!” she panted, and fixed on him her 
beseeching eyes. 


«Mr. Layton has left the inn,” he said, ina 


compassionate tone. ‘“* But do not be alarmed. 
Some errand has called him way, He will re- 
turn, of course. as soon as the violence of the 


storm has abated.”’ 

Gone! What did it mean ? Gillian fell back 
with her hand on her heart. She was scarcely 
conscious. 

At length the rain ceased—the roll of the 
thunder grew faint in the distance. Mr. Grace 
finally went out again, and this time was gone 





longer that before. He came close up to Gillian, 
and laid his hand on her head before speaking. 

**Do not lose courage,” he said, ‘ There is no 
news of Mr. Layton, and none of the servants 
saw him go away. Let me send one of the maids 
to your assistance. Your betrothed will certainly 
be here in the morning to explain his singular 
absence at sucha time.” 

Gillian flung herself down beside him with a 
heart-broken cry. 

* He is dead! He hasbeen murdered!’ she 
wailed. ‘Nothing else would keep him away.” 

All the remainder of that night she lay in a 
half-unconscious state, heedless of the waning 
hours. 

When day broke through a grey, wet sky, 
and the clergyman bent over her with a few 
parting words of comfort, she turned her face to 
the wall. 

**Leave me alone. Robert is dead. I can 
think of nothing else.” 

She lay like one benumbed, her hands clasped 
tightly over her face. Of course there was no 
end of gossip and conjecture among the hangers- 
on. 

At last one of the maids, more thoughtful 
than the rest, said, with a touch of womanly 
sympathy: 

«Tt will never do, miss, for you to remain like 
this. Have you no friends—no one for whom you 
wish to send ?”’ 

Gillian gave a shudcering start. This was 
the first she had ever thought of those left be- 
hind. 

**No,” she answered, after a brief pause. “I 
will bear my trouble alone.” 

** But—but—forgive me for saying it, miss— 
don’t you see that the gentleman who brought 
you here has gone away for good? It’s of no 
use expecting to seehimagain. The sooner you 
make up your mind to face the truth the better. 
There is no mystery about the matter, as you 
would fain believe—it’s a clear ease of desertion. 
I’m acting the part of a true friend in telling 
you so.” 

Gillian threw up her hands almost fiercely. 

“ Hush!” she cried. ‘‘ How dare you say such 
things? Itisnottrue. Robert would never 
willingly subject me to such a humiliation.” 

Late in the afternoon heavy steps came up the 
stairs, and there was a tap at the door. 

«A gentleman to see you, miss,” one of the 
maids said, as she threw it open. 

Gillian raised her eyes with an eager look, but 
they fell instantly, anda red flush swept over 
her lovely face. 

It was Rupert Brocklehurst who stood on the 
threshold. 

“We learned quite by accident where to find 
you,” he said, in a low voice, looking singularly 
composed as hedrew near. ‘“ Mrs. Leith is very 
angry. She refuses to see you herself or allow 
Margaret tocome. It is very hard, my poor 
child, after all you have suffered. You have my 
heartfelt sympathy, and I came totell you so!” 

He attempted to take her hand, but she drew 
it hastily away. 

«Do you know all ?” she gasped. 

« Everything, my dear. Such things cannot 
be kept. Layton was a greater miscreant than 
Idreamed to desert you so basely. I don’t 
understand it. Ah,” he added, huskily, between 
his teeth, “if I had the wretch here I would 
deal with him as he richly deserves.” 

“Hush! Something terrible has befallen him. 
I cannot think otherwise.” 

He looked at her a moment with pitying eyes. 

“Poor child. Do not delude yourself. The 
awakening must come sooner or later.” 

Then, as she did not reply, he added,ina 
still gentler tone: 

«IT bear no resentment for what has occurred. 
You must not think Ido. You are but a cbild, 
and scarcely understand your own heart—it is 
not strange that evil counsels prevailed. Having 
learned the worthlessness of another, you will 
soon prize at its true value the deep, ardent 
affection I have to offer.” 

He seemed to be sincere; nevertheless Gillian 
drew back with a shudder of repulsion. 

“ Leave me?’ she cried. “I am wretched— 








very wretched. I cannot discuss the matter 
with you or anyone.” 

Another terrible night dragged by. The next 
morning Gillian was sitting cold and still in the 
little parlour, when one of the servants entered 
with a letter. 

“It was just now leftat thedoor,” she said. 

Tearing it open with trembling fingers, Gil- 
lian read these words: 

“I rounp at the last moment it would be im- 
possible for me to marry you. I have no fortune 
of my own, and how could we live without 
assistance from your mother?—and she would 
have disinherited you. Forgive me—it is best 
we should never meetagain. Farewell. 

« Roxerr.” 


That was all. Gillian crushed the heartless 
note in her hand without even glancing atita 
second time. 

The deadliest blow of all had fallen—it struck 
straight to her heart. 

An hour later the sounds of familiar foot- 
steps pierced her deadened senses, and Mr. 
Brocklehurst came quietly in at the open 
door. 

Seeing the open letter that lay at her feet, 
where she nad suffered it to fall, he picked it 
up, smoothed out the creases, and ran his eyes 
quickly over the few lines it contained. They 
shone witha strange, unbearable light. 

“Gillian,” he whispered, close to her ear, 
‘you can doubt no longer. If other evidence 
was needed to prove the perfidy of your lover, 
hereit is. Beavenged on the miscreant, dar- 
ling. Never let him know how deep is the 
wound his hand has dealt. Be my wife at once, 
and come home with me to be reconciled to your 
mother.” 

Heart-sick and benumbed, the poor girl had no 
will of her own. 

The events that immediately followed were 
like the incidents of a dream. She was vaguely 
conscious of being hurried to a little church ina 
back street where, strangely enough, a priest 
stood robed and ready, as though expecting 
them. 

Fifteen minutes later Rupert Brocklehurst 
pressed a kiss upon her cold lips, and whis- 
pered in a tone of triumph the words: 

“ My wife!” ; 

Afterwards he placed her in a light carriage 
that stood waiting at the door, took up the reins, 
and they whirled away. 

Gillian sat motionless as a statue. She felt 
appalled—a sense of horror oppressed her. Mr. 
Brocklehurst did not utter a word, but she heard 
him laugh softly to himself more than once, and 
the fire in his eyes, the deadly pallor of his 
cheek, made him hideous to look at. 

Presently they reached a fork in the lonely 
country road. : 

Mr. Brocklehurst made an effort to guide the 
horse into the path leading to the right, but his 
hand slipped on the reins—they fell from his 
nerveless fingers, and in a second were beyond 
his reach, dangling loosely about the horse’s 
heels. 

The animal, thus freed from all control, took 
his own course and turned to the left. 

To her dying day Gillian will never forget the 
scream of horror that broke from the man’s 
lips. 

He sprang up, his face livid, his teeth chatter- 
ing, and made an effort to recover the reins. In 
Vain. 

The horse took fright, and the next instant 
they were dashing like mad down the lonely 
road. ; 

Brocklehurst lost. his presence of mind. His 
limbs shook under him—even his lips were 
white. Once Gillian heard him say, in a husky 
voice: 

“Great God! Is it thus Thy vengeance has 
overtaken me ?” 

Snddenly there eame a great crash. 

Gillian lost consciousness for a moment, but 
recovered to find herself lying faint and bruised 
by the roadside. 
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The carriage was near, a hopeless wreck, and 
Brocklehurst had fallen ona pile of stones be- 
side it. He did not stir. 

Gillian rose with difficulty and was staggering 
towards him when two labourers hurriedly ap- 
proached from a field near by. 

“ He’s dead, poor fellow,” said one, bending 
over the senseless body and trying to raise it. 
«“ There’s an ugly gash in the temple. He never 
knew what hurt him.” 

Then they looked pityingly at Gillian, and 
after a pause added : 

«“ Brent’s is the nearest house. We'll take 
him there and see what can be done.” 

Gillian followed like one ina dream. A rosy- 
faced woman met them at the door of the cot- 
tage, which stood at the foot of a green lane, 
perhaps fifty yards away. Seeing the burden 
borne by the two men, she started back with 
uplifted hands. 

“Mercy on me! Another? Well, this does 
beat all.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Brent ?” said one 
of the men, in a tone of surprise. 

“Why, it was only yesterday morning that 
my husbaad picked up a poor fellow almost at 
death’s door and brought him here. He had 
been shot, and left for dead on the road. He 
is just coming round, however, and may with 
care recover.” 

Gillian scarcely knew what there was in these 
brief words to affect her so strangely, but all at 
once her strength came back, she pushed rudely 
past the woman standing in the low door, and 
soon found herself in a low-ceiled room where 
a man lay on the old-fashioned four-poster in 
one corner. 

Drawing a deep breath, she tottered forward. 
There was a glad cry, and she knelt beside the 
bed. 

“ Robert! Robert !” 

“Gillian, my poor darling.” 

That was all they said just atfirst. But their 
hands were fast locked, and they began to ery 
piteously. The girl seemed to feel intuitively 
that she had been deceived, and her lover was 
all she had ever fancied him to be. 

A little later, when both were calmer, Robert 
Layton told his little story. 

“T intended to follow the clerryman in a 
very few minutes to the parlour where you were 
waiting for me, Gillian, but, while pacing the 
inn verandah, someone came swiftly up the steps 
and spoke my name. 7 

“Tt was one of the men-servants from Marsh- 
lands. ‘Hush!’ he said, ina whisper, before I 
could speak. ‘Listen to me a moment. Mrs. 
Leith knows of her daughter’s flight and has 
followed you here. She is waiting at a little 
distance and wishes to see you alone before the 
marriage takes place. Come at once, if you 
please.’ 

“Though greatly surprised I did not hesitate. 
The man took me to a carriage that was waiting 
just below the inn, and we entered it together. 
He caught up the reins and drove away furiously. 
We had gone a long distance before I suspected 
anything amiss. Finally, when I ordered him 
to stop and let me out, he said, in a strange, 
husky voice : 

“<The person you came to meet stands yon- 
der, beside the hedge. You can descend.’ ~ 

“TI didso, and went rapidly toward the figure 
that could be dimly discerned in the darkness. 
I had just discovered it was not Mrs. Leith, but 
Rupert Brocklehurst, when he suddenly thrust 
@ pistol against my breast and fired.” 

Of course Gillian understood all at once. The 
letter purporting to come from Robert had 
actually been written by Brocklehurst himself. 
It was part of his wicked scheme to win her. 

The wretch, whom Heaven’s retribution had 
overtaken so singularly near the spot that had 
been the scene of his own cowardly crime, was 
buried two days later. Mrs. Leith came to the 
funeral clad in the deepest black; but at heart 
she felt secretly rejoiced that the end had come 
as it did. 


and six months later there was a quiet wedding 
at Marshlands. Mrs. Leith had withdrawn all 
opposition to her daughter’s lover, and was per- 
fectly satisfied to see the young couple find nap- 
piness together. 

And well she might be, since Gillian, as Rn- 
pert’s widow, came into undisputed possession 
of the Brocklehurst million; and it was not 
the man, but the money, that Mrs. Leith had 
coveted. 





SOMEBODY LOVES ME! 





Somrnopy’s eyes are my only light— 
Somebody’s hands are my only stay! 
Somebody’s love has changed my night 

Into an ever-glorious day. 


Somebody loves me! How doI know ? 
Somebody’s eyes have told meso! 
Strange that the eyes can ne’er conceal 
What the heart or lips dare not reveal! 
But I fathomed the secret long ago— 
Whether he wanted me to or no— 
That somebody loves me! Can you 
guess who ? 
Darling! is that somebody—you ? 


Somebody gave me a curl of his hair, 
Glossy and black as a raven’s wing! 
Somebody asked meif I would wear 
For somebody’s sake—his mother’s 
ring ? 


Somebody loves me! HowdoI know? 
Somebody’s pen has told me so! 

(How can you inconsiderate men 

‘Trust your heart-secrets with a pen ?) 
And I have the confession in black and 


white, 
To read at my leisure from morning till 
night ! 
That somebody loves me! Ah, dearly 
' 


too! 
Darling, is that somebody—you ? 


Somebody’s heart is loving and true! 
As pure as a human soul.can be! 

The tenderest heart I ever knew— 
And, lo! he has given it all tome! 


La 


So somebody loves me. How éo 
know ? 

Somebody whispered it soft and low! 

So soft and low (and yet so clear) 

That my listening heart stood still 
to hear: 

I have guarded the secret long and 
well, 

And my lips, nor my eyes will ever tell 

That somebody loves me! Can ithe 
true ? 

Darling, is that somebody—you ? 


Somebody told me he loved me best! 
And I’ve given my promise that I 
will be his! 
But I never shall tell—if you have not 








guessed 
Who in tine world my somebody is! 
3, &. BP 
STATISTICS. 


Tue Rattway Passzncer Duty.—The duty 
on railway passengers in the year ended March 
31 last was £725,131 15s. 9d., and in the previous 
year £776,545 lis. 4d. 

Mitk ADULTERATION.—During the year 1879 
the public analysts of England are reported to 
have examined 5,654 samples of milk, and of 
these 1,101 (nearly one-fifth) were pronounced 
adulterated. This proportion is less than in 
either of the two preceding years. In the whole 
metropolis one sample in every five was pro- 
nounced adulterated. The percentages of 
adulterated samples in different districts were: 





Robert recovered from his wounds, of course ; 


—Hackney, 41°3; Fulham, 40°5; St. Pancras, 


¢ 





35°5; Kensington, 26°9; Paddington, 242. In 
St. James’s, Westminster, of 67 samples all 
were genuine, and the same may be said of 
Limehouse. The provincial percentages were: 
—Birmingham, 59°7; Manchester, 34°6; Liver- 
pool, 20:0; Bristol, 20°9; Sheffield, 13:0; Leeds, 
5°9. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Louncrron Care.—Take one and a half pound 
dough, half pound currants, half ounce caraway 
seeds, six ounces sugar, two or three eggs, and 
half pound clarified dripping or of butter. 
Spread out the dough on the paste-board, pull 
it well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then 
add the dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. 
Mix all well together, leave it to rise, put it into 
tins, and bake aboutan hour ina moderate oven. 

GINGERBREAD.—Take two and a half pounds 
flower, two pounds treacle, ten ounces butter, 
half ounce caraway seeds (stoned raisins may be 
substituted for caraway seeds), half ounce cinna- 
mon, half ounce ginger (ground), half ounce 
Jamaica pepper, four eggs, a little black pepper, 
and about half ounce of carbonate of soda. Beat 
the butter toa cream, and mix it with all the 
other ingredients. Put it in a buttered tin, and 
bake it in a slow oven. 

Sezp CaKr.—One pound of butter beaten to 
a cream, one pound of sifted lump sugar, one 
pound of flour well dried, eight eggs (yolks anda 
whites beaten separately), and caraway seeds to 
taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat all well 
together foran hour. Put the batter into a tin 
stape lined with paperand buttered. Bakein a 
moderate oven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new musical society has been founded in 
Bologna under the strange name of “ Silenzio’” 
(Silence). 

CHAMPAGNE-COLOURED satins are made still 
more delicate in tone by being worked with 
flowers in silver. The effect is sparkling. 

A cutnp named William Crompton, nearly two 
years of age, son of a book-keeper residing in 
Henry Street, Bolton, has died through sucking 
the brimstone off a number of matches which 
had been left incautiously within its reach. 

On the property of Prince Windischgratz, 
near Lienz, in the Tyrol, a vulture, measuring 
from the ends of its wings 72{t., has been caugut 
in a trap. 

OverruRES have been made to the British 
Envoy, the purport of which implied the wil- 
lingness of the Sultan to transfer another Otto- 
man island to England for a suitable considera- 
tion. 

Wuen smoking cigarettes, Cuban ladies and 
gentlemen who are, or wish to be deemed, 
“thoroughbreds,” make use of a species of 
tongs, very graceful in design and shape, and 
made of silver or gold. One end has small 
claws to grasp the cigarette; the other is 
furnished with a small ring to put on the finger 
and to keep the glove or the hand itself from 
being stained. 

THE most savage device for ornamenting a 
woman’s bonnet is a leopard’s claw holding a 
bird’s wing. It was worn upon a seal-skin bon- 
net by aeFrench countess, who apparently 
wished to show that earth, air, and ovean had 
been taxed to dress her. , 

An Invention Fork Lazy AneatErs.—At the 
Berlin Fishery Exhibition was shown a curious 
instrument whereby rod and line fishing could 
be carried on while the angler was engaged 
otherwise than in watching the line and holding 
the rod. The slightest bite of a fish is suffi- 
cient to affect the fixings of the machine in 
which the rod is set, whereupon, by electricity, 
the line, hook,and fish are jerked up. and a 
small bell warns the angler that the fish is 





caught. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CorRRESPONDENTS are informed that no charge is 
made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

Awnyetre P.—For thick milk beat up a new-laid egg 
pour on it half a pint of boiling milk sweetened to taste, 
and flavoured with lemon peel, nutmeg, or vanilla. 
Serve cold in a glass. 

J. L. B.—Linseed tea: Boil gently for two hours two 
ounces of linseed in a pint and a-half of water with a 
little lemon peel shred finely and an ounce of barley 
sugar. Strain, and add enough lemon juice to make it 
agreeable. This is useful for a cough, and should be 
taken warm. BD. eae liquorice may, if liked, be boiled 
with the lins . 

J. H.—To bleach gutta percha dissolve it in twenty 
times its weight of boiling benzole, add to the solution 
plaster of very good quality, and agitate the mixture 
from time to time. By reposing for two days the plaster 
is deposited and carries down with it all the impurities 
of the gutta cha insoluble in bevzole.. The clear 
liquid Accathed ts introduced by small portions at a time 
into twice its volume of alcohol of 90 per cent., agitating 
continually. During this operation the gutta percha is 
precipitated in the state of a pasty mass, perfectly white. 
The desiccation of the gutta percha thus purilied re- 
quires several weeks’ exposure to the air, but may be 
accelerated by trituration in a mortar, which liberates 
moistures which it tends to retain. 

GreEasy.—Fatty oils have a greater surface tension 
than oil of turpentine, benzole, or ether. Hence, if a 
grease spot on a piece of cloth be moistened on the re- 
verse side with one of these solvents, the tension on the 
sreasy side is larger, and therefore the mixture of ben- 
zole and fat or grease will tend to move towards the 
main grease spot. If we were to moisten the centre of 
this spot with benzole, we should not remove it, but 
<lrive the grease upon the clean portion of the cloth. It 
is, therefore, necessary to distribute the benzole first 
over a circle surrounding the grease spot, to approach 
the latter gradually, at the same time having blotting 
paper in contact with the spot to absorb the fat imme- 
diately. Another method, namely, to apply a hot iron 
on one side, while blotting paper is applied to the other, 
depends upon the fact that the surface tension of a sub- 
stance diminishes with a rise of temperature. If, there- 
fore, the temperature at different portions or sides of 
the cloth is different, the fat acquires a tendency to 
move from the hotter parts towards the cooler. 

HovsEekEeEePer.—To make potatoes mealy boil them in 
salt and water, drain them, cover them with a thick 
towel, and then leave them in the back of the range for 
tive minutes. Meats should never be washed, but wiped 
with a towel to preserve their juices and quality. Al- 
ways under-season rather than over-season food. 

InQquirER.—Burns, scalds and their treatment: Mix 
common kitchen whiting with sweet oil, or, if sweet oil 
is not at hand, with water. Plaster the whole of the 
burn and some inches beyond it all round with the above 
after mixing it to the consistency of common paste, and 
lay it on an eighth, or rather more, of an inch in thick- 
ness. It acts likea charm; the most agonising pain is 
in a few minutes stilled. Take care to keep the mixture 
moist by the application from time to time of fresh 
oil or fresh water, and at night wrap the whole part 
affected in gutta percha or flannel, to keep the moisture 
from evaporating. The patient will in all probability, 
unless the flesh be much injured and the burn a very bad 
one, sleep soundly. 

H. O. E.—How can women walk with their heels raised 
twe or three inches above where nature intended that 
they should be, and with the arch of the foot utterly de- 
stroyed by the throwing forward of the weight of the 
body upon the wretched cramped toes? Doctors lecture 
in vain, and instrument makers rejoice over the “high 
heels” which throw the body out of its balance, twist 
the backbone, and render necessary the aid of steel 

srops and crutches. A notion has got into women’s 

eads that the foot looks smaller and more dainty when 
seen from the front encased in the high-heeled shoe. 
Would that some power would give them the gift to see 
the effect of the back of their ankles, and the thickness 
and coarseness that high heels give to what should be 
the slender, elegantly modelicd column rising above the 
arch of the foot. 








J. H., a seaman in the Royal Navy, medium height, 
dark hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen. 

Emma, Potty and Liutr, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Emma is 
twenty-six, tall, fair, of a loving disposition. Polly is 
twenty-three, tall, fair, fond of home and music. Lilly 
is twenty-four, dark, blue eyes, fond of home and danc- 
ing. 

Litire and Rose, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lillie is twenty-one, medium height, good-look- 
ing, brown hair, hazel eyes. Rose is nineteen, medium 
height, dark, good-looking, fond of home. Respondents 
must be between twenty-four and twenty-six, tall, good- 
looking. 

RosEe and Vioret, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 


mony. Rose is twenty, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes. Violet is twenty, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes. 


E. B., eighteen, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and music, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman between nineteen and twenty-two, tall, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

Ciara, Betta and Jeanne, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Clara is nineteen, 
medium height,- brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and music. Bella is eighteen, 
medium height, auburn hair, grey eyes, fond of home 
and children. Jeanne is seventeen, tall, brown hair 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music and 
dancing. Respondents must be between eighteen and 
twenty, medium height, dark, good-looking. 


DOLLY DEE. 


Looxrne out upon the waters, 

Fairest of the fishers’ daughtcrs, 
Dimpled Dolly Dee, 

To and fro, to and fro, 

Restless paces in her woe, 

Watching waves with caps of snow, 
Rolling in from sea. 


Gazing out with red lips parting. 

With the tear-drops slowly starting, 
Troubled Dolly Dee! 

All alone, all alone, 

Save for sea-birds’ dismal moan, 

Till the red lips white have grown— 
What does Dolly see? 


Just a frail boat wildly tossing 

O’er the whirling, fatal crossing, 
Anxious Dolly Dee! 

Cold and white, cold and white, 

Dolly watches till the night 

Hides the tossing boat from sight 
Iu the rolling sea. 


Ah, the boat among the billows, 
Sinks among the foamy pillows— 
Hopeless Dolly Dee! 

White and sad, white and sad, 
Dolly’s own brave fisher lad, 
All that dimpled Dolly had, 
Struggling with the sea! 


Dolly hears her laddie calling, 

Dizzy, trembling, fainting, falling, 
Faithful Dolly Dee! 

Wet and cold, wet and cold, 

What do Dolly’s arms enfold ? 

Something that the waves have rolled, 
Rolled her from the sea! > 


KINGFLOWER, MrrtL¥ and BLveEneEtt, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young men with a 
view to matrimony. Kingflower is twenty-four, dark. 
Myrtle is twenty-two, dark. Bluebell is twenty-one, 
tall, fair. Respondents must be from twenty-two to 
twenty-six, tall, dark. 

Lizzie and Ciara, two sisters, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Lizzie is fair, brown hair, grey eyes. Clara is seventeen, 
tall, fair, brown hair, grey eyes. Respondents must be 
tall, dark, good-looking. 

Ayniz and Emir, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Annie is 
tall, fair, fond of home and children. Emily is dark, 
medium height, foud of home and children. Respon- 
dents must be good-looking, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. 

Country Beauty, a farmer’s daughter, nineteen, 
medium height, fair, brown hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman. 

AtIcg, nineteen, tall, good-looking, brown hair, grey 
eyes, fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark, good-looking young gentleman between 
twenty-four and twenty-seven. 

W. A. W. and A. W., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
W. A. W. is twenty-one, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and children. . is twenty, 
medium height, blue eyes, fond of home and dancing. 

Kirry and Ciicx, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Kitty is tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Click is medium height. Respondents must be 


between twenty-two and twenty-four, tall, dark. 

W. R. M., fifty-two, wishing to go to one of the 
colonies, would like to correspond with a lady between 
thirty and forty with a view tc matrimony. 

MOoLLr and Berry, two sisters, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men in the army or navy. Mollie 
is twenty-four, fair. 


Betty is twenty, good-looking. 








Rorat Brace and Rorat Lirr, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two youn: 
ladies. Royal Brace is of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Royal Lift is fair, fond of music 
and cing. 

Mary Stay, Matw Sprnpir, Cranx Saart, Exrcrric 
Spark, Topsain SHertr, Royat Truck, and WsatHER 
VANE, seven seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with seven young ladies. Main Stay is tall, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of music. Main Spindle is medium 
height, fair, fond of dancing. Crank Shaft is medium 
height, blue eyes, fond of home and children. Electric 
Spark is tall, fair, blue eyes, good-looking. Topsail 
Sheet is dark, medium height, blue eyes. Royal Truck 
is short, dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Weather Vane is tall, fair, blue eyes, fond of home. Re- 
spondents must be from nineteen to twenty-three. 

Hyactntu and BLveEsE tt, two sisters, and SNowpror, 
a friend, would like to correspond with three young men. 
Hyacinth is twenty-one, fair, dark eyes, good-looking. 
Bluebell is eighteen, fair, blue eyes. Snowdrop is fair, 
light hair, blue eyes. 

LaMPLIGHTER, twenty-three, tall, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and children, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about twenty-one. 

Lity and Mavpe, two friends, ‘would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lily is tall, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Maud is dark, medium height, fon 
of home and music. Respondents must be from twenty- 
one to twenty-five, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and children. 

B. J., twenty-one, medium heicht, fair, would like to 
correspond with a dark young lady with a view to matr.- 
mony. 

Epwarp, GreorGE and Jonny, three friends in the Royal 
Marines, would like to correspond with three youn: 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Edward is twenty-one, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home. George 
is nineteen, medium height, fair, good-looking, fond of 
home and children. John is nineteen, tall, fair, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Respondents must be from nineteen to twenty-two. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Ernie is responded to by—G. E. 8. 

Livety Joz by—Madcap Mag, seventeen, tall, gool- 
looking, of a loving disposition. 

Smart Bos by—Wild Rose, eighteen, fair, hazel eyes, 
fond of dancing. . 

PoLuiz by—Herbert, twenty-one, medium height, fond 
of children. 

Lizz by—John, twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
fond of home. 

W. H. by—E. S., twenty-two, medium height, fond of 
home. 

JouLy ForErorman by—Alice F., eighteen. 

Fancy Jim ‘by—Ruby, twenty, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY by—Edgar, tall, fair, fond of home 
and children. 

BosE oF DENMARK by—Willie, medium height, dark, 
found of home. 

Henry by—Olive, nineteen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, golden hair. 
P ZILLAH THE Gipsy by—Richelieu, twenty-three, tall, 

ark. 

SHOVEL ENGINEER by—E. H., medium height, dar‘, 
brown hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. 
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